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THE CIRCASSIANS.—No. III. 


CANN AA oN 


CIRCASSIAN COSTUME, 


Ix the first ages after the flood, the patriarchal form of government pre- 
vailed amongst the descendants of the only family saved by the providence 
of God from the catastrophe. It was natural that the father of a family 
should constitute the head of that family; and that when it multiplied 
into a tribe, it should still be subject to the rule of age, wisdom, and 
experience. Such was the primitive and patriarchal reign. 

But as mankind multiplied, and the relations of families became 
wider and weaker, this form of government degenerated into despotism ; 
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and the paternal superintendence and discipline were exchanged for the 
power of life and death; and this most potent and prompt instrument 
of government has continued in the hands of those rulers who succeeded 
the patriarchs in the government of families grown into nations, even to 
the present day. 

Such has been the origin of all those eastern dynasties which stij] 
maintain their independence as kingdoms and states, governed by a 
despotic authority; the patriarch has merged into the tyrant, and he 
who was only the federal head of a family is become the despotic and 
sanguinary lord of a nation or. tribe, whose people live but by hig 
sufferance. 

We are about, however, to speak of and describe a people, who, after 
a period of more than four thousand years, are found to have maintained 
exactly the patriarchal form of government, laws, customs, manners, and 
habits of life; and, above all, their independence as a free and separate 
race; who have, in that period, neither submitted to the iron yoke of 
a conqueror, nor mingled their blood with any other nation. This 
anomalous condition of the Circassian race forms an intensely interesting 
subject of study for the statesman, the moralist, and the philosopher. 

We have already described the Western Caucasus, the territory of 
the Circassians. The people comprehended under this name embrace 
numerous tribes, of different origin and language, but all governed by 
princes, nobles, and elders, claiming one common descent, and distin. 
guished by the name of Attéghei (a people dwelling between two seas); 
but the Kabardas, who inhabit the mountains near the coast of the 
Black Sea from the mouths of the Kouban to the Upper Abasia, speak 
the Circassian language most pure, and are generally considered th 
genuine Circassian Atteghei. They are more brave, civilized, hospitable, 
and courteous, more tenacious of their independence, and greater enemies 
of the Russians, than any others. 

The origin of a people not possessed of a written history of their 
ancestors, is always involved in a degree of obscurity ; and such is the 
case with the Circassians. Yet ancient writers, in some measure, confim 
the traditions of the native bards and poets ; and it isseldom that these latter, 
even amongst the rudest nations, are wholly without foundation in truth 
Certain it is, that the district in question has been inhabited by the 
same race from time immemorial, and that both their native bards and 
poets, and ancient writers, ascribe their origin to the Amazons, who 
inhabited the country now called Rabardw; and an equestrian tribe 
of Scythian youths, who conquered them rather by the weapons of Cupid 
than those of war. We shall first give the traditionary account of the 
affair, as being more extended as well as more interesting. 

“When our ancestors inhabited the shores of the Sea of Azov, the 
isles of Taman and the Tanais, they had frequent wars with the Emaz- 
hunites (Amazonian women), who lived contiguous to the mountail 
region we now occupy. No men were allowed to reside among them; 
but women of whatever nation, desirous of associating with them in 
their predatory enterprises, and of conforming to their laws and cus 
toms, were cordially welcomed. After a series of successes and defeats 
on both sides, it happened that the two armies were opposite to each 
other, and on the point of coming to an engagement. Valdursa, 4 
famous heroine and prophetess, much celebrated among her sister 
warriors, suddenly rushed forward on her prancing charger, and requested 
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an interview with Thulme, the commander of the Circassians, who, it 
, was also endowed with the prophetic spirit. 

*A tent having been pitched on the central spot between the two 
armies, the generals—masculine and feminine—commenced their con- 
ference. That they discussed other topics than such as related to war 
may be inferred from the result. For after a prolonged conference of 
gveral hours, they had talked themselves into such a unanimity of 
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and he (§ opinions, that upon coming forth, they declared to their respective armies, 
tic and that the gods had commanded a cessation of hostilities; and as a pre- 
by hig § liminary of peace they themselves had agreed to marry; and at the 





sme time recommended their armies to follow their peaceful example. The 
ielligerents wisely thought this to be a very agreeable method of terminating 
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ntained their hostilities, and adopted it without hesitation; and the Circassians, 
ers, and finding that the country of their warlike brides was strongly defended 
eparate fj bytature, established themselves in it, which they have ever since con- 
yoke of J titued to inhabit.” 

This This account corresponds with that of Herodotus respecting the Amazons. 
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“When the Greeks fought against the Amazons, whom they called 
Andrachtones (the slayers of men), and defeated them on the banks of 
















itory of te Thermodon, they carried off three shiploads of them as prisoners. 
embrace fj Duting the voyage, the refractory fair ones rebelled against their gaolers, 
rned by §§ ai, utterly in defiance of the dictates of gentleness and humanity, 
| distin. 9 massacred the whole of them. It is true the lady warriors gained their 
© seas); liberty, but being utterly ignorant of navigation, the ships were left to 
t of the te mercy of the winds and waves, which finally drove them into 
‘a, speak tie Meotian Sea (Azov), and they landed at Crumia, in the country 
>red. the ithe Sidonians. The next act of these damsels was to seize all the 


horses they could find, plunder the country, and slay such of the inha- 
titants as opposed them. The Scythians, on discovering the sex and 
beauty of their feminine invaders, summoned a council, when it was 











































































































of their 9% molved by the elders of the land, to try another method of subduing 
ch isthe #% tem. This was, to send a body of their finest young men to encamp 
, confi §§ i their immediate neighbourhood, with strict orders to treat them with 
se latter, 7 wiform kindness, and, if possible, so far to win their confidence as to 
in troth, 9% obtain them in marriage. The Scythians contrived to render themselves 
| by the 9% more amiable in the eyes of their fair foes than the Greeks. The plan 
ards and i meceeded, the camps daily approached nearer to each other, and the 
ons, who 9% teaty of peace was signed on the altar of Hymen. Each Scythian won 
ian tribe @ fr himself an Amazonian bride, and thus founded the powertul nation 
of Cupid §§ ofthe Sarmatians.” This account is confirmed by all the Greek writers 
nt of the # of that period, who state further, that “the Amazonians were the wives 
md daughters of a band of freebooters, whose male protectors having 
\zov, the JJ ben slain in battle they flew to arms. They belong to a foreign colony 
e Emaz- @ fom a distant land, who had settled in the plain of Thermskéri, on the 
mountain ast of Cappadocia in Asia Minor.”* 
ig them; § Such are the histories, traditionary, and of ancient authors, of the 
them in J otigin of the present Circassians; and the accounts of modern travellers 
and cu* [Of the noble appearance of the men and the beauty of the women, adds 
d defeats greatly to the romance attached to them, whether true or false. The 
, to each F “Caucasian race” indeed is considered the finest on the face of the globe. 
Idursa, @ Jn height they are not generally above the middle size; but their hand- 
er sister- §%me features, well-knit limbs, erect, bold, and independent bearing, 
requested 
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and their polite and courteous manners to strangers, cannot fail to strike 
the traveller with admiration, especially when viewed in contrast with the 
slavish Russian. ‘ 

The dress of the men is almost uniform. It consists of a sheepskin 
bonnet, a colourless frock with loose hanging sleeves, but fitted close tg 
the body and fastened with loops in front, with a row of ten cartridges 
on either breast. The trousers wide above but gathered tight over the 
knees and calf, and covered to the middle of the leg with particoloured 
goloshes or overalls. The shoes, though remarkably neat, have no soles, 
and are of red morocco trimmed with silver, or of black leather. They 
always carry a rifle slung with a belt over the shoulder; a single pistol 
mounted with silver is stuck in a belt behind; a “cama,” or double 
edged dagger in front; and a sabre, with no guard to the hilt, which is 
of ebony or plated silver, with a sheath of wood, covered with black 
or red leather, and ornamented with silver lace. ‘This martial equipment, 
without which a Circassian chief never leaves his home, sets off the 
manly figure of the mountain warrior to gréat advantage. All are 
thus dressed and equipped; and such is the state of warfare in which 
they are compelled to live, that they calculate as much and with as 
little concern, upon meeting with, and shooting a Russian, as an English 
farmer would of shooting a rook or a pigeon in his corn-field. To this 
the youths are trained from an early age; and you see a lad of twelve 
or thirteen thus armed, walk into the house and divest himself of his 
equipments with as much pride and satisfaction as the boldest warrior, 
The dress is made of native cloth, and is chiefly grey or brown. The 
texture is coarse, and the general appearance rather dignified and respect- 
able than rich. The trousers of the Englishmen who visited the country 
were severely criticised. They fitted too close above the knee, and 
consequently were void of all taste. They said, the English might 
excel in all other arts, they could manufacture arms, and build ships, &., 
but they did not know how to make a pair of breeches! 

The costume of the unmarried women consists of a bonnet of scarlet 
silk cloth, a boddice of blue silk with a row of silver studs in front,a 
girdle fastened very low with large silver clasps in the shape of shells; 
and beneath, of striped silk, the loose Turkish trousers, or shalvar, 
From these the naked feet are seen, it not being the fashion to wear shoes 
or slippers in the house. 

The women are veiled from head to foot, so that it is impossible to 
tell how they are dressed; nor can you catch a glimpse of their features 
Great attention is paid to the personal charms of the young womel, 
as on these depends their value in the market; for alas! such is the 
state of civilization in the Caucasus, that a husband speaks of his wile 
as we should converse about a horse. He tells the stranger how many 
hands she is in height, how many purses she is worth, &. &c. 

Their houses are built of hurdles, plastered on each side with a coating 
of clay. The floor is of hard earth, the roof supported by rafters which 
project over the walls and form verandahs; the roof is thatched with 
reeds, The furniture consists of the divans or couches which occupy 
a large space, and boxes to keep clothes, &c.; chairs, tables, &c., are 
unknown among these primitive people. Every house, whatever may 
be the condition of the owner, has a guest-house attached to it, built 
in the same form and manner as the mansion. Here, the owner is boun 
by the custom cf the country to entertain strangers; and whatever may 
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be their station in life, he must wait on them himself, nor may he even 
seat himself until repeatedly urged by his guest. Their hospitality 
indeed to strangers knows no bounds, provided he is recognized and 
protected by a chief. And yet with all this they make no scruple of 
begging in the most importunate manner. Spencer gives a ludicrous 
account of an incident of this kind which occurred to himself :— 

“The person of my host,” he says, “was tall, dark, and grave as a 
Castilian, 2a man of few words, but whose sad and serious countenance 
interested me greatly. On the first day of my arrival, he kept himself 
most respectfully aloof; and it was only by dint of much persuasion 
that he could he prevailed upon to sit down. But on the next day, 
having established himself in the suburbs of my good graces, he ventured 
on a nearer reconnaissance, and gradually edged himself towards me, and 
at length squatted himself close to me. Here, though he continued 
to say nothing, he looked a great deal, and I sympathized with what I 
took to be his patriotic sufferings. But when, on the third day, he grasped 
my hand and sighed deeply, I could almost have wept for one whose 
heart, I thought, was inwardly bleeding over the wrongs of his country. 
In short, I felt I could do anything, or make any sacrifice for so good 
aman. The reader may judge, therefore, I felt surprised and disconcerted 
when, through the intervention of the hadgee, he all at once begged, as 
a particular favour, that I would give him my telescope, the possession 
of which, he said, would make his hamlet the happiest in Circassia. The 
telescope was a large and valuable one, yet, though I began to have 
my misgivings of the man, I desired the hadgee to tell him he should 
have it when I left the country, but that in the mean time I had occasion 
for it myself in my travels. In answer to this, he suggested that as he 
intended to accompany me in my peregrinations, he would carry it for 
me. I consented to this arrangement, and, accordingly, he attended 
me in my route for three days, at the end of which, he begged I would 
give him a pistol, when, being flatly refused, he immediately disappeared 
with the telescope; and though I now saw clearly through the one, I 
was never destined to see through the other again.” 

Until recently agriculture was not much practised in the highlands, 
but was chiefly confined to the plains. So completely, however, have the 
Russians taken possession of these, and invested the coast of thé Black 
Sea, that the Circassians have been compelled to bring large tracts of 
mountain and forest-land into cultivation. This is done by burning the 
timber after cutting it, and also a portion of the soil. In tilling the 
land they employ oxen and mules, but never horses; alleging that it is 
derogatory to the dignity of the latter to inflict upon him any other labour 
than that of the saddle. They pay great attention to the breeding of 
horses, and are as particular in preserving their genealogy as the Arabs. 
Wheat, barley, maize, millet, and other cereals are grown on the table- 
lands, to the tops of some of the lesser range of mountains. The vine 
also is much cultivated, and a great deal of wine is made, which would be 
excellent but for the primitive practice of putting it into skin bottles which 
are pitched on the inside. This of course imparts a flavour not very 
agreeable to an European palate. Mead, however, is the common and 
favourite beverage of the Circassians, and bees are cultivated largely. 
The honey produced is excellent, and is used in all confections. 

Circassia, however, must be considered as a pastoral country, the feeding 
of cattle being the chief and favourite occupation. Large herds of oxen, 
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buffaloes, sheep and goats, rove from plain to plain amongst the hills and 
mountains where the Russian artillery cannot annoy them. In the 
secluded and secure spots they build their permanent villages, and divide 
their time between the chase and attendance upon their flocks and herds, 
The Circassians are temperate in their habits, deriving their choicest food 
froin the dairy and the beehive. Their bread consists of barley or wheatep 
meal cakes, baked on a hot stone.or iron plates, like the Irish griddle, 
and covered with cinders or wood ashes. In those parts which are ex. 
posed to the inroads of the Russians, the buildings are very slight; and 
upon an attack, they invariably set their villages on fire, and burn also 
all the corn and fodder that they cannot remove, in order to prevent the 
enemy from supplying himself. 

These Caucasian tribes, as we have already said, have ever been cop- 
sidered the most perfect specimens of humanity on the face of the globe, 
This may, in a great measure, arise from the local advantages attached 
to a mountain residence, which is considered by physiologists, as mom 
favourable to both mental and physical development than a low country, 
And there is no doubt but the same circumstance has been the cause of 
their maintaining their independence for so long a period. The security 
they enjoy in the inaccessible fastnesses of their mountain houses, the 
pure and invigorating air they breathe, and their temperate mode of 
living, all tend to foster and preserve that independence of mind and of 
action which universally prevails amongst the Circassians. The woma 
have always been esteemed for their grace and beauty, and the men are 
remarkable for their symmetry of form, great physical strength, expressive 
features, and proud martial bearing. Iben-el-Vardi, a Mahometan writer, 
speaking of the females, exclaims in a rapture, ‘ Praised be Allah for 
creating mortals so infinitely beautiful and perfect!” They are dix 
tinguished also by their ardent attachment to their country and its simple 
institutions, and to that perfect liberty they enjoy in it. ‘Give me,” 
said a young Circassian chief, whom Spencer met at Constantinople, 
“Give me but my country, free and independent, my cot, my friends, my 
horses and my arms, and I will not exchange with the greatest Padishaw of 
all the Osmanlis.” 

The Russians have endeavoured to injure the character, as well as te 
enslave the persons, of the Circassians. They represent them as robbers 
by profession, so furious that no concessions can tame, so treacherous that 
no treaties can bind them; continually engaged in petty warfare with 
each other ; notorious for duplicity and breach of faith; and so utterly 
destitute of truth, that they will not hesitate to slay with one hand, whilst 
the other is extended in friendship. This libellous statement, however, 
is completely contradicted by Spencer, Bell, Urquhart, and others, who 
have of late years travelled much amongst them; and especially by the 
Chevalier Taitbout de Marigny, Dutch Consul at Odessa, who, on the 
contrary, describes them as noted for sincerity, hospitality, good faith, and 
all the virtues that adorn our species in an uncivilized state. We believe 
this account, rather than tuat of their enemies the Russians, who have a 
motive for maligning them. No doubt there are bad men in Circassia 
as well as in other countries; and besides, a small and simple nation like 
the Circassians, have no other resource than of stratagem in dealing with 
a monster power like that of Russia, which is bent upon their destruction. 
This catastrophe, however, is, we hope further from being accomplished 
than ever, if the flames of war, which are now kindling in Europe, should 
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burst out. From that moment, we trust, the charter of the independence 
of the Caucasian tribes will be sealed, and the aggressive designs of 
Russia upon them defeated, by the destruction of the whole chain of 
fortresses on the coast of the Euxine, at the foot of the Caucasus. 

The Circassian form of government is scarcely definable by any rules of 
Buropean politics. All matters of national importance are determined 
bya general assembly of the people, every one of whom has a vote. Their 
princes, however, the Attéghei, are the lords of the soil, and the people 
acknowledge their authority. They also pay great deference in their 

eral assemblies to the counsels of age, wisdom, and experience, the 
influence of which predominates over the wishes, more rash and dan- 
gerous, of the youthful warriors. Their mode of fighting is desultory, 
except on the plains when they go to attack a fortress. In the mountains 
and forests, they each take his stand in the most convenient spot for com- 
manding the advance of the enemy in the defiles, where they are shot 
down in detail without merey or compunction, like wild beasts. And it 
is seldom that the Russian has his revenge, except in destroying the 
property of the natives, who, themselves, can always get out of their 
mach. Thus has the inordinate and increasing thirst of conquest of the 
Russians converted this fine people into a nation of warriors; and by 
hmming them in on every side, have united the scattered and hostile 
tribes into one compact phalanx, all animated with the same hatred of 
their barbarous would-be conquerors, and a determination to die to the 
last man rather than submit to their ignominious yoke. 

We may hope that a better day will yet dawn upon them; and that 
in the approaching conflict, wherein their future independence shall be 
secured and placed beyond the reach of Russian violence and intrigue, an 
intercourse with Europeans will be the means of introducing to them 
the pure gospel of Jesus Christ, which at present is unknown amongst 
item. Their religion, in fact, is a loose type of Mahometism, but it does 
mi appear that they have any mosques, or observe very rigidly the 
precepts of their prophet. Knowing, however, at present, no other form 
of Christianity than that of the Greek Church, and which is but badly 
represented by their Russian foes, they can searcely have formed a very 
fivourable opinion of it. It remains, therefore, with those who may in 
futare be brought into friendly intercourse with them to show to’ them 
“amore excellent way,” and by the introduction to them of the gospel 
of peace, to convince them that man was made for nobler purposes than 
tat of arms; and that whilst self-preservation, as the first law of nature, 
teaches us to repel the attacks of an enemy, the practice of war is a 
Violation of the principles laid down by Him who commanded us to 
“love our enemies, to do good to those who hate us, and to pray for those 
who despitefully use and persecute us.” 


CAVERNS AND THEIR VARIOUS USES. 


Tae universe may be regarded as a mighty volume, written by the hand 
of its all-wise Creator. Every page of this volume is replete with tokens 
of the goodness, the wisdom, and the power of God. If the reader will 
accompany us in our attempt to decipher one of these pages, we trust 
that these attributes of the eternal Author of all things will be each of 
them exemplified. 

The first cavern which we shall briefly describe is the grotto of Anti- 
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paros. Antiparos, in the Greek archipelago, is a small island with fey 
inhabitants; but its celebrated cavern often attracts travellers to jts 
shores. The entrance is about thirty paces in breadth and is vaulted, 
After proceeding for about twenty yards, the explorer arrives at a pre. 
cipice, which is descended by the aid of ropes attached to the rock 
projections. A second passage terminates in another descent, and then 
a third passage conducts to a third precipice. A fourth passage, and 
another descent lands the explorer in the grotto, which is a cavem 
one hundred and twenty yards in length, one hundred and thirteen jp 
width, and sixty in height. White calcareous incrustations cover the 
sides and roof, whilst stalactites ten or twelve feet long, and as thick 
as the body of a man, hang from the ceiling. Festoons and leaves of 
stalactite abound in the intervals between these natural curiosities ; and 
some of the stalactites on the floor appear like broken pillars or the 
trunks of trees. One mass is twenty-four feet in height and twenty in 
diameter. A long narrow passage, near the entrance of #his cavem, 
glitters in the torchlight as if studded with diamonds. The explore 
passes some exquisite scenes in his way to the grotto. 

The cave of Adelsberg is in the province of Carniola. An opening, 
protected by a huge door of iron, and high up the side of a precipice, 
is the entrance to this cavern. The Peuka enters this cave, and appear 
to be lost in it; but an ample river, which bursts from the earth at the 
distance of about twenty miles, is most probably the Peuka reappearing 
after its long seclusion. The interior is extremely beautiful. Th 
following quotations may serve to give some idea of the scene :—*We 
advanced with ease through the windings of the cavern, which, at times, 
was so low as to oblige us to stoop, and at times so high that the roof 
was lost in the gloom. But everywhere the most wonderful varieties 
of stalactites and crystals met the admiring view. At one time we 
saw the guides lighting up some distant gallery far above our heads, 
which had all the appearance of verandahs adorned with Gothic tracery. 
At another, we came into what seemed the long-drawn aisles of a Gothie 
cathedral, brilliantly illuminated. The whimsical variety of forms sur 
passes all the powers of description. Here was a butcher’s shop, which 
seemed to be hung with joints of meat; and there a throne, witha 
magnificent canopy. There was the appearance of a statue with a 
bearded head, so perfect that you could have thought it the work of a 
sculptor; and further on, toward the end of our walk, the figure of 
a warrior with a helmet and coat of mail, and his arms crossed; of the 
illusion of which, with all my efforts, I could not possibly divest my 
mind.” Again: “It is impossible for me to describe minutely all the 
wonderful varieties ; the ‘Fountains,’ seeming, as they fall, to be frozen 
into stone; the ‘Graves,’ with weeping willows waving over them; 
the ‘ Picture,’ the ‘ Cannon,’ the ‘ Confessional,’ the ‘ Pulpit,’ the ‘ Sausage- 
maker’s shop,’ and the ‘ Prisons.’ I must not omit mentioning one part, 
which, though less grand than many others, is extremely curious. The 
stalactites have here formed themselves like folds of linen, and are % 
thin as to be transparent. Some are like shirt-ruffles, having a hem, 
and looking as if they were embroidered; and there is one called the 
* Curtain,’ which hangs exactly in natural folds, like a white and pendant 
sheet.” Several miles of this cavern are accessible, and the path at 
times borders the Peuka, and then rises to a height where the roar of its 
dark waters is almost inaudible. 
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The cave of Cacahuamilpa, in Mexico, is situated in a chain of black. 
mountains, and has an entrance more than seventy feet high, whilst its 
width is one hundred and fifty. The interior consists of halls united 
to one another by corridors and passages. The first hall is two hundred 
feet in length, seventy in width, and one hundred and fifty in height, 
so far as the torchlight shows it. Crystallizations of green and orange 
hue, silvery stalactites, and imaginary palm trees, pillars, pyramids, and 

es, meet the view. The second hall is nearly ‘four hundred feet 
long, whilst its height is equal to that of the first. This cave has been 
explored for several miles, and in it the skeleton of a man was found 
resting on its side, and with the head almost covered with crystallization. 
In the cave at Adelsberg a skeleton was found, entirely incrusted with 
stalactite, in a position indicating agony, and with one arm clasping 
a pillar. Amongst the curiosities of the cave of Cacahuamilpa is a 
benched amphitheatre with a great organ, whose pipes utter a deep sound 
when struck. In Weyers cave, in Virginia, there is one chamber which 
contains curtain-like congelations, with large sheets at their sides that 
are sonorous, whilst, in another apartment, a sheet of stalactite sounds like 
distant thunder, when gently struck. 

The cavern del Guacharo is in the district of Caraccas, in South 
America, in the vertical face of a rock. A stream occupies it, which 
son becomes a considerable river. ‘The entrance is eighty feet broad 
and seventy-two feet high; and the cavern maintains the same direction, 
the same breadth, and its original height, for the distance of one thousand 
four hundred and fifty-eight feet. It is a favourite haunt of the guacharo, 
adark bluish-grey bird about as large as a domestic fowl. 

The cave of Fingal is in the island of Staffa, off the west coast of the 
isle of Mull. The Atlantic Ocean flows directly into it. The walls of 
the cave are of a deep slate colour, and the pillars which form them 
ae so compacted that a penknife cannot be inserted between them. They 
average about three feet in diameter. The cave is two hundred and 
fifty feet in length, about forty in width, and more than one hundred 
inheight at the entrance. It is seventy feet high at the inner end. There 
isa deep fissure along the middle of the roof, and the sides of this fissure 
are of various colours. This variegated appearance is caused by water 
jutaining different substances, which soaks through from the surface 
above. The stumps of pillars at the sides of the cavern form a sort of 
pathway, as the difference in their height is not generally so great as 
to prevent walking upon them. The water shows the black basaltic 
pillars beneath it. The surfaces of the pillars between high and low 
water-mark are covered with barnacles, which are pink at the deepest. 
Points, and which vary to yellow and white, the hues of those most 
exposed to the air. A great number of the pillars are six-sided, but it 
would not be easy to find two exactly alike. - 

The Peak cavern at Castleton, in Derbyshire, is nearly half a mile in 
length. An immense vacuity was discovered in this county during the 
excavation of a mine. More than forty thousand tons of material de- 
posited in this gulf appeared to produce no effect, whilst rockets have been 
fired upwards and have risen without hindrance. The Sapphire Grot 
in the isle of Capri, at the south entrance of the bay of Naples, is 
peculiarly beautiful. A semicircular aperture at the base of a nearly- 
Vertical cliff is the entrance to the grot, and through this narrow opening 
the explorer is pushed, until he enters a spacious cavern, whose sides and 
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roof are of a rich blue tint, produced by the rays of light which haye 
passed through the waters of the ocean. 

There is a cave near Szelitze,in Upper Hungary, which is warm iy 
winter, when it serves as a retreat to flies, bats, owls, hares, and foxes; 
whilst im summer it supplies the people of Szelitze with ice for refriger. 
tory purposes. The quantity of ice is sometimes so great that it has been 
estimated to be as much as six hundred waggons could remove in a week, 
Similar caverns exist in Russia, and there is one near Besancon in Franee, 

The Grotto del Cane, in the neighbourhood of Naples, is about te, 
feet long, four feet broad, and nine feet high. A layer of carbonic acid 
gas scarcely eight inches in thiekness lies upon the floor, and -eruel experi 
ments are tried upon dogs, which are drawn out half suffecated and throm 
into a lake to restore them. 

In 1821 some workmen employed upon a road near the church of 
Kirkdale, in the east of Yorkshire, came upon the mouth of a cay 
whose interior was a nearly-level floor two hundred and fifty feet long, 
with @ space in some parts so low that it was impossible to stand upright 
Stalactites covered the roof and sides, and a sheet of stalagmite lay upo 
the floor with a bed of loamy mud beneath it. ‘This mud contained 
‘the remains of various animals. Amongst them were those of the 
elephant, the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, and the hyena. The cave is 
thought to have been a den of consecutive races of hyenas. Then 
is a similar bone cavern about a mile from Torquay, in Devonshire, 
There are some celebrated caverns of this kind m Germany. 

We will now turn to the uses to which natural or artificial cavers 
have been put. The valley of Ipsaca, to the west of Cape Passaro in 
Sicily, contains a vast number of excavated chambers, which were onc 
the homes of a numerous population. In Armenia and Georgia seni- 
cavernous dwellings are still made use of as they were centuries ago. Th 
valley of Bameean, in Afghanistan, contains an immense number of caves, 
which still serve as abodes to a great part of the population. One til 
in the middle of the valley is quite honeyeombed by caves, which ar 
situated one above another. These cave~dwellings are generally mer 
square holes in the hills, but some are domed and have a carved friew 
beneath the place from which the cupola rises. 

Hermitages are well-known examples of subterranean abodes. The 
peninsula of Mount Sinai was occupied by ascetics, who resided in rocky 
cells a mile or more distant from one another. We have several instance 
in Holy Writ of the use of caves as places of abode. 

Thor’s cave is near the Dovedale in the Peak of Derbyshire. It has 
a spacious entrance, and a natural window fifty feet high. A detached 
altar-like stone has been, we fear, the site of many a human sacrifice. 
There is a famous cavern-temple in the small island of Elephanta, neat 
Bombay, which is situated half-way up the steep ascent of a mountain. 
The cave is one hundred and thirty feet in length, one handred and thirty- 
three in breadth, and from fifteen to seventeen and a half in height, 
Rows of columns support the roof; they are fluted and bulge out in the 
middie. From forty to fifty colossal figures stand along the sides of the 
cave. A figure of Shiva, shown down to the breast, is opposite the prit- 
cipal entrance. To give an idea of its size, we may state that a string 
must be twenty-two feet nine inches in length to pass round the three 
heads of the idol, across the eyes. The height of the image is seventeen 
feet ten inches. The temple is falling into ruins. 
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have The caves of Eliora, in Hindostan, are stupendous works of art. Their 
tircuit is about six miles. These excavations contain thousands of figu es. 
™ ia The chief temple bears the name of Visvacarma. Several rows of pillars, 
lente which form three galleries one above the other, sustain the roof. 
igera, Egypt is famous for its excavations. Two at Ipsambul are especially 
: been celebrated. The largest of these has four colossal figures at its entrance. 
week, There are four chief compartments in the interior, the first contains two 
vance rows of square pillars, with a standing colossus joined to each pillar. 
ut ten Excavations have often served for burial-places. ‘The aborigines of the 
° aad Canary Islands were found to bury their dead in caves. More than a 
sper thousand mummies were found in Teneriffe in one sepulchre. ‘The clitis 
and of Petreea are perforated with vast numbers of tombs, some of which 
are adorned with architectural decoration in front. The catacombs of 
rch af Rome have been formed by quarrying operations. The passages are 
‘aver, generally about eight feet high and five in width, and, at intervals, 
"tong gpacious vaulted cavities are formed by the meeting of different passages. 
pright These catacombs once served as hiding-places for the early Christians, 
¥ ten in times of persecution. Inscriptions, bas-reliefs, and other relics from 
vtained these interesting crypts, are to be seen in the museums of Rome. ‘The 
of th inscriptions are mostly in Latin, and are often affecting; the following 
eave i are examples :— 

Ther “Here lies Gordianus, deputy of Gaul, who was murdered, wit all 
yale his family, for the faith, ‘They rest in peace. Theophila, his handmaid, 
wt up this.” “ Victorina sleeps.” “ Gemella sleeps in peace.” 
cavern The sepulchres of Etruria are eminent instances of cavernous sepulchres, 
soit but we will not stay to describe them; they have been noticed already 

so din in our pages. 
. eb Here we must close. The most interesting cave in the world we have 
The not noticed ; and this brief illusion to it shall suffice. But when the 
ren aves shall give up their dead, and when those who, in the language of 
ne hill Scripture, wandered “in dens and caves of the earth” shall receive glory 
sch ‘an and honour and eternal life, may the reader not be one of those who will 
ly mere wish, with agonizing earnestness, that they had suffered with those once 
d fries poor and despised cave-dwellers. 
s. Th 
n rocky CURIOSITIES OF CREDULITY. 
tances 
a Creputrry is and has been the source of innumerable errors, some of 
It has which we now propose to detail; and if the examples which we bring 
jetached forward tend to prove the absurdity of irrational credulousness, they will 
sacrifice. not have been made in vain. 
ita, neat To commence with scientific fallacies. Strabo, the geographer, pictured 
ountain. Ireland as a land of cannibals and of eternal snows. Mela, another 
d thirty- 9 ancient geographer, believed that some parts of the earth were inaccessible 
height, J ‘" account of heat. India was once thought to abound in gold and 
t in the silver isles: Ethiopia was famous as the country of Prester John, whose 
< of the | ‘erritory was partitioned imto islands by the rivers flowing from Paradise, 
the prim and whose palace was said to be built of jewels and illuminated by 
a string | arbuncles: the castle of Gog, said to be built of iron, figured in maps 
he three | f Asia: a fourth continent was spoken of, which was rendered undis- 
eventeen | COverable by the heat of the sun. Columbus was warned against an 


imaginary declivity which his vessels could not reascend if they once 


a 
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sailed down it. In the sixteenth century the fabulous country of E] 
Dorado in South America was believed to teem with gold and precious 
stones. The temples were said to have golden roofs, and the inhabitants 
to roll themselves in gold-dust at their feasts, their bodies having been 
previously rubbed with a balsam. 

Medical fallacies have been very numerous. Charms were the principal 
remedies of the Orientals and Romans. .The Druids appear to have 
attributed the chief value of their remedies to the ceremonials associated 
with them. John of Gadesden treated the son of Edward II. for the 
small-pox, by rolling him in scarlet cloth, and by hanging his room with 
drapery of the same hue. Taking the patient to hear mass was this great 
court physician’s remedy for epilepsy. Francis I. sent to Charles V, 
of Germany for a Jewish physician, under the belief that there was 
some mysterious connection between Judaism and medical skill, for he 
refused to admit the physician who was sent to his bedside, because he 
had become a convert to Christianity whilst on his way to the French 
king. 

Here is a remedy for a wart:—“ Take a piece of twine; tie it inas 
many knots as you have warts, touch each wart with a knot, and then throw 
the twine behind your back into some place where it may soon decay—a 
pond or hole in the earth—but tell no one what you have done. When 
the twine is decayed, your warts will disappear without any pain or 
trouble.” For the bite of a scorpion:—* Say to an ass secretly, and as 
it were whispering in his ear,‘I am bitten with a scorpion.’” That 
the left eye of a hedgehog fried in oil procures sleep; that the right 
foot of a frog in a deer’s skin cures the gout; that a candle made of 
human fat will keep a person asleep if lighted; that the leaves of an 
alder-tree upon which the sun has not shone are a cure for erysipelas; 
that a rag tied to the finger and toe-nails of a consumptive person, and 
then waved three times round his head, will cure him if buried privately; 
that to give the hair of a child, rolled in butter, to a dog is a remedy 
for the hooping-cough ; that a ring made of communion-money drives 
away convulsions—are all instances of popular credulity. Bezoars— 
hard substances found in the bodies of animals—were once approved 
and costly drugs. The most filthy things were hunted out—mummy 
dust, and moss growing on the head of a thief left hanging, may serve a 
examples, The efficacy of the royal touch in the cure of scrofula is 
another notorious instance of popular delusion. 

Harvey's discovery of the circulation of the blood lost him much of his 
practice; inoculation was anathematized, and vaccination was regarded 
as a filthy novelty. 

To remove warts Sir Kenelm Digby recommends the washing of the 
hands in an empty vessel into which the moon has shone. 

Astrology has been the parent of a numerous brood of errors. Charles XI. 
of France turned on his heels for an hour every morning, in consequence 
of the declaration of an astrologer. Charles I. and II. of England were 
dupes to this science. Listen to the jargon of a celebrated astrologer— 
Dee—who was consulted by Queen Elizabeth. “The contemplative 
order of the Rosie Cross have presented to the world angels, spirits, 
plants, and metals with the times in astromancy and geomancy, to 
prepare and unite them telesmatically. This is the substance which at 
present in our study is the child of the sun and moon, placed between two 
fires, and in the darkest night receives a light, and retains it.” 
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Witcheraft has led to countless impostures and delusions, In 1515 
five hundred persons accused of witchcraft were burned in Geneva; 
the true cause of their death was heresy. It is computed that for a period 
of thirty-nine years, in the sixteenth century, the number of executions 
for witchcraft annually averaged two hundted in Scotland alone. Matthew 
Hopkins is a famous character in the history of witchcraft. Any poor 
old ill-featured woman who fell in his way ran the risk of being accused 
as awitch. He fell a victim at last to his own cause—his tests were tried 
upon himself, and he was put to death as guilty of witchcraft. 

Amongst the sceptical savans who surrounded Frederick the Great, 
Lanethrie, a professed atheist, made the sign of the cross when it thun- 
dered; D’Argens shuddered if seated at a table where there were thirteen 
individuals; others were gulled by fortune-tellers; an impostor who 
assumed the power of discovering hidden treasures through the medium 
of demons, duped several government officers of distinction; sacrifices 
were offered to the devil, and a pure black goat was obtained at great 
expense as an acceptable offering. 

Vampyrism is another delusion which has prevailed amazingly. A 
vampyre was a dead man quickened again by magic and sustained by 
feeding upon corpses. The following was one method of discovering 
these monsters. A jet-black horse was placed between the graves in a 
churchyard. If he became restive and would not proceed, the existence of 
avampyre somewhere near at hand was inferred. 

Ordeals are examples of popular delusion. The principal Anglo-Saxon 
ones were two. In that by water a caldron was heated in a church, 
and in the boiling fluid contained in it a heavy weight was placed. The 
person who was to undergo the ordeal drew this out with his arm bared. 
The arm was then covered and sealed. If it was found to have healed 
o the third day, the prisoner was pronounced innocent; if not, he was 
considered guilty. The depth of the water was regulated by the pre- 
sumed guilt of the accused individual. The ordeal by fire was similar. 
The accused lifted up a piece of red-hot iron, and took three steps with it 
in his hand, which was then sealed up as before. 

Omens have been a very common form of credulity. Paganism abounded 
mthem—sneezing, the flight of birds, the rolling of thunder, the appearance 
of the entrails of sacrificed animals—are iustances. The mistletoe was 
considered to possess peculiar sanctity by the Druids, as was the Sham- 
tock by the Irish Druids, The spilling of salt—the bleeding of the nose— 
putting a foot into the wrong shoe—stammering at the commencement 
of a speech—breaking a mirror—the appearance of magpies—the ticking 
of the death-watch—the withering of the bay-tree—the crossing of our 
path by a hare, a squirrel, or a jay—killing animals for food except at 
the full moon—washing hands in the water used by another—the croaking 
of ravens or of crows, are instances of ill omens. To beat a child with an 
alder-stick was once considered a sure method of staying his growth. 
Even now Friday is considered an unlucky day probably by a great 
number of superstitious people. Sailors prefer to commence a voyage 
on a Sunday—an unscriptural action: they whistle for the wind ; children 
on board they regard as luckgivers; and even now many vessels have a 
horse-shoe fastened to the rudder for good luck. 

Amongst other errors we may notice the following: that crystal is con- 
gealed ice; that elephants have no joints; that the sun dances on Easter 
Day; that a dead man weighs more than when he was alive; that a king 
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fisher suspended by the beak indicates the direction of the wind ; that a dia 
mond is softened or broken by goats’ blood ; that a man has one rb less than 
a woman ; that a certain Jew has wandered up and down the world since the 
death of Christ ; that the tenth wave at sea is the greatest and most dangerous ; 
that purslain in a bed prevents visions ; that a coffin-nail on the threshold 
of a chamber keeps away phantoms ; that to tread on moonwort loosens a 
horse’s shoes; that rue prevents witchcraft; that a bay-leaf is a preserv- 
ative against thunder; that a handful of asmart causes a horse to carry 
his rider easily if put under the saddle; that docks boiled with the 
toughest meat would make it tender ; that if it rains on St. Swithin’s day it 
will rain more or less for the forty succeeding days ; that when any one of 
a family dies, the bees will undergo some calamity if not informed of 
the death; that some remedies ought to be applied three, seven, or 
nine times; that the seventh son of a seventh son is a genius, or that he 
can heal scrofulous persons by the touch ; that the hand of a malefactor 
exposed on the highway, renders the person before whom it is held 
unable to move, if it is duly prepared; that sheep should be shorn and 
pigs killed when the moon is at the full; that peas and beans should 
be sown when it is on the wane; that an artery goes from the wedding 
ring-finger to the heart; that spirits are detected by candles burning 
with a bluish light; that a piece of tallow near the flame betokem 
death to one of a family; that the howling of dogs portends a death; 
that to kill a spider or not to kill a snake is unlucky; that the corpse 
of a murdered man bleeds if touched by the murderer; that fern-seod 
is invisible, and renders its possessor invisible also if gathered on Mid 
summer Eve; that the mandrake grows under the gallows and is nurtured 
by the distillations of criminals, and that it shrieks when pulled up by 
the roots; that the Glastonbury thorn blossoms only on Christmas Day, 
and that it buds in the morning, flowers at noon, and dies on the night 
of that day. Such are some of the fallacies which credulity gulps down. 

The pretended liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius is a well-known 
example of popular credulity. The blood or the substitute which supplies 
its place is kept in a glass phial, and is said to become fluid when applied 
to the head of the saint on the day of his festival. 

A remarkable instance of credulity and imposture occurred very recently 
in France. Rose Tamisier, a peasant girl, was the miracle-worker in this 
case. She had been educated in a convent of which she afterwards 
became an inmate. Her first miracle was the growth of a wonderful 
cabbage, large enough to feed the villagers of Saignon in a season of 
drought for several weeks. Her food was said to be consecrated wafers, 
abstracted by angels from the pyx of the church. She was carried by 
these angels to the village of St. Saturnin, where her great miracle, of 
causing a picture of Christ descending from the Cross to emit blood, was 
performed before the parish priest and a numerous congregation. We 
are also told that the intensity of her devotion caused the representation 
of a cross, a heart, a chalice, a spear, and sometimes the image of the 
Virgin and Child, to appear on different parts of her body, faintly at first, 
but afterwards in lines which exuded blood. The attention of government 
was drawn to the affair, and a public document was sent to Paris attesting 
the reality of her picture-bleeding phenomenon. A pilgrimage to St. 
Saturnin became fashionable; tin medals, bearing the efficy of Rose 
Tamisier, were sold, and jewelled crosses and images of the Virgin set in 
diamonds were presented to her. M. Eugene Colignon at length discovered 
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that blood disgerged by a leech conld be made to penetrate the snrface of a 


































































































































han painting, and then to exude in globules, and he imitated the miracle before 
‘the the public authorities and the most eminent scientific men. Rose Tamisier 
vUS ; was now tried, but the jury, imfluenced through the confessional it is 
hold thought, pronounced themselves incompetent to give a verdict. The 
ns a ease was removed to Nismes, and there, in about the middle of November 
ery. 1851, the saint was condemned to six months’ imprisonment, and fined five 
arry hundred franes and costs. As she always insisted upon being permitted 
the to spend some time in the chapel in solitary devotion before she wrought + 
ay it the miracle, it is easy to see how she contrived to effect her imposition. 
ne of The following relics either are or have been objects of superstition :— 
a of “ A finger of St. Andrew; a finger of St. John the Baptist; the thumb 
1, ow of St. Thomas; a tooth of our Lord. 
at he “A rib of our Lord, or, as it is profanely styled, of the word made 
actor flesh. 
held “The hem of our Lord’s garment which cured the diseased woman ; the 
1 and seamless coat of our Lord. 
hould “ A tear which our Lord shed ever Lazarus. It was preserved by an 
ding. angel, who gave it in a phial to Mary Magdalene. 
rning “Two handkerchiefs on whieh are impressions of our Saviour’s face ; the 
okens one sent by our Lord himself as a present to Apamas Prince of Edessa ; 
eath ; the other giwen at the time of his crucifixion #2 a holy woman mamed 
~orpse Veronica. 
n-seed “The call of Moses with which he performed his wmizacles; a lock of 
Mid- hair off Mary Magdalene's; a hem of Joseph's garment; a feather of the 
rtured Holy Ghost; a fimger of the Holy Ghost; a feather of the angel Gabriel ; 
up by a of a cherabim ; the water-pots used at the marriage in Galilee ; 
; Day, the sli of the amtediluyian Emoch; the face of a seraphim, with 
night 
wh, 
known 
pee 
ppl ‘these may be added pieces of dhe Cross; the tithe over the Cross ; 
scently the transverse beam of the cross of the good thief; the sponge used at 
in this the crucifixion of ur Lord ; the blood of our Lord Jesus Christ ; some of 
wrwards the manna which God gave the Israelites, and so on. 
nderful The ‘ Lives of the Saints’ contain marvellous instances of credulity or 
son el mendacity, or both. We read that the breast of St. Philip Neri was so 
wafers, much expanded by divine love, that the cartilage which united the fourth 
ried by and fifth ribs of his left side was broken: that a heap of stones responded 
acle, of Amen to « sermon delivered by the venerable Bede, when blind and 
od. was under the belief that he was addressing a living congregation; that 
. ; We St. Denys rose after his decapitation and carried his head two miles ; that 
entation St. Blase, when commanded to be drowned, walked upon the water in 
of the which sixty-eight unbelievers perished who attempted to do the same, at 
at first, the invitation of the saint, who also walked back to be beheaded. 
»rnment Some remarkable examples of credulity have already been brought for- 
testing ward in the pages of the ‘Home Friend,’ so that it is unnecessary for us 
rer again to allude to them. Mormonism—Southcottianism—Socialism—and 
f Rose other instances of what may be termed religious credulity, occur to the 
n set in mind, together with some curious instances of commercial credulousness 





which have been already noticed. Ignurance is a soil in which the weeds of 
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superstition and credulity grow with rank luxuriance; but the Christian 
who takes the word of God as his guide, and who does not neglect those 
opportunities of acquiring information which God has given him, can 
never fall into any fatal error. Nor let those who smile at the absurdities 
exposed in these pages forget that thousands are guilty of the amazing 
folly of putting off from day to day, the serious consideration of those 
truths upon which such fearful consequences depend. Compared with 
this neglect, the errors of ordinary credulity are too minute to be seen, and 
, too unimportant to be noticed. 
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NO LIE THRIVES.—~No. XIV. 
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SeverAL hours had elapsed before the most distant apprehension that 
anything amiss had occurred arose in the mind of any one at Seaforth. 
Mrs. Davis wondered, indeed, as the day began to close, that Frank did 
not come home, which she was very anxious he should do, before his 
father returned from , as she well knew Mr. Davis would not be 
pleased at his having had a holiday, or that he was absent when he came 
back. But she had always a resource at hand. When her husband, 
therefore, inquired for Frank, she promptly said, “ It is such a busy time, 
we could not expect him before now. I believe they are taking stock; 
but if he does not come home soon, I will send the boy with a message 
to him.” 

Mr. Davis complained of being very weary; and taking some slight 
refreshment, retired, in a short time, to bed. Mrs. Davis now began to 
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be very uneasy. She well knew that it was of no use to send to the shop 
to make inquiries, and she was quite at a loss where to seek her son. All 
were questioned as to whether he had left any message when he quitted 
the house, but no one knew anything about him. At length the idea 
suggested itself that he had gone by the train to spend the day with a 
relation of theirs who lived about thirty miles lower in the country, and 
that he had probably missed the train that would have brought him home 
early in the evening. There would be no chance now of his arrival till 
near twelve o’clock, and she and Jane sat up till that time. The heavy 
church clock struck the hour, and every sound was now listened to with 
impatience. Many times Mrs. Davis was thankful that she heard him 
coming, many times Jane was sent to open the door softly to let him in, 
and as often returned with a blank countenance, to witness its reflection on 
the features of her mistress. 

Both were alarmed; but as there was no use in waiting for the arrival 
of Frank any longer, they went to bed, still hoping, however, that he 
would make his appearance with the first train in the morning. The 
family had assembled to breakfast, but no Frank was there. Mr. Davis 
inquired for him, and Mrs, Davis saw no alternative left but to com- 
municate to him that his son had been absent since nine o'clock the 
previous morning. Poor Mrs. Davis even then contrived so to word her 
information that little or no blame could be imputed to herself, nor was 
the truth, even as it was known, represented faithfully. 

A dreadful feeling of some impending calamity at once filled the heart 
of Mr. Davis, but of what nature he did not dare to surmise. In an 
agony of suspense and terror he wentto Mr. Sharman. He learnt nothing, 
however, from him that could in any degree diminish his anxiety or his 
apprehensions. Mr. Sharman could tell him nothing about Frank, whom 
he had not once seen the previous day, though he was but too able to 
Weport to the wretched father that he had received no money, nor did he 
‘tonceal that he had missed a ten-pound note from his cash-box. 


' What a stroke to a man like Mr. Davis! The death of his son, even 


under aggravated circumstances of horror, would have been preferable to 
the dread, or rather to the inward conviction that his first-born, branding 
himself with the stamp of infamy, had absconded with the money, and 
abused the trust reposed in him. For some minutes he sat incapable of 
motion ; his eyes were fixed, the muscles of his face rigid, and the Veins 
on his forehead swollen almost to bursting. Mr. Sharman stood by him, 
carefully watching him, but not offering hastily to arouse him. Presently 
he said very quietly, “ Bring a glass of water.” In an instant Willis was 
before them, with a tumbler in his hand. Obeying the sign of Mr. Shar- 
man, he held it to Mr. Davis. ‘The latter mechanically, as it were, raised 
his head, gained sight of Willis, and of the anxious expression of his 
countenance. The tide of his feelings was diverted, recollection returned— 
nature resumed her sway, and, laying his cheek upon Mr. Sharman’s arm, 
he burst into a violent flood of tears. 

For many minutes Mr. Sharman encouraged the kindly effusion. A 
length he took the tumbler into his own hand, and pointed to Willis that 
he should withdraw. Willis obeyed. As he disappeared, Mr. Davis 
clasped his hands together. ‘‘ Oh, that mine was like him!” exclaimed 
he, and again dropping his head on Mr. Sharman, wept more freely, and 
yet with more composure. than he had done before. In a short time he 
was so far recovered as to be able to talk to Mr. Sharman; and it was 
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arranged that the latter should call on him in the evening, when they 
would deliberate upon the steps necessary to be taken. 

Mr. Davis would hear of no compromise about the money. He paid 
the whole amount, including the ten pounds to Mr. Sharman, though 
it was a serious inconvenience and loss to him. He made the strictest 
researches into Frank’s conduct both at home and elsewhere, and soon 
brought every circumstance connected with him to light. He naturally 
and properly expressed his disapprobation of his wife’s conduct in 
suppressing from his knowledge the causes of the anxiety she now 
owned to have entertained. But Mrs. Davis still found means to excuse 
herself, and to satisfy him that, though it would have been better if she 
had kept nothing from him, her error was simply one of defective 
judgment. Having ascertained that Frank had been seen at the —— sta- 
tion, he set off for London immediately. Here all trace of him was lost, 
and he quickly returned to Seaforth, more wretched, if possible, than 
when he left home. 

In the first instance, Ned escaped all suspicion of having been connected 
in the guilty transaction. It was believed that he had really gone ona 
visit to his brother, as he had given out; but circumstances afterwards 
came to light which induced Mr. Davis again to take a journey to London, 
The number of the note stolen from Mr. Sharman was unknown, but those 
of the country notes had been registered ; but these had all been exchanged 
for gold at the house where they were payable, and the description of the 
young man who presented them answered in no point to the person of 
either Ned or Frank. Again Mr. Davis found himself at fault ; but, 
unwilling to return home without having gained any clue to the discovery 
of his son, he resolved to remain a few days in town. 

Two days had elapsed without Frank having seen Ned, or received any 
intelligence from him; he therefore felt pretty certain that on the third 
day the vessel would sail, as it had been promised at the office that no 
delay exceeding that term should take place. He had risen early that 
morning; and as he could obtain a view of the street from his bedroom, 
he remained upstairs, watching every cab that approached the door. On 
a sudden a voice, which he knew to be his father’s, made him tremble 
from head to foot. He had no doubt that he had traced him, and, in an 
agony of terror, he locked the door, by which he stood to listen. Mr. 
Davis was speaking to a waiter. 

“Tf a gentleman should inquire for me,” said he, “tell him that 
I have rested so badly that I am keeping my room till he comes. We 
shall breakfast together, and mind that you have all ready by the time he 
is here.” 

The door of the adjoining bedroom was the next moment shut, and 
Frank was convinced that he was within a few yards of his offended parent. 
Oh! that Ned would come! was the repeated wish that hung on his lips; 
but Ned came not, and some time after he heard his father leave the 
chamber, and descend the stairs. He continued to watch at the window, 
and not long after he saw Mr. Davis, and a gentleman whom he recognised 
as a solicitor, living at Seaforth, enter a cab and drive off. He passed 
the remainder of the day in a state of the most restless anxiety ; starting at 
every sound, and dreading, yet fearing, to hear footsteps approaching the 
room, for he had not dared to go down stairs. The evening came, 
however, without any imtelligence of Ned. His father again occupied 
the chamber next him, and again he saw him depart in company with 
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Mr. White, with the intention, as he learnt from the waiter, of not 
returning. 

This was a very great relief to him, and he felt more anxious, if 

ible, than ever for the arrival of Ned; but another and another day 
,and he did not make his appearance. Suspense was now intolerable, 
and he meditated asking the waiter William, who was remarkably civil 
to him, to go with him and make some inquiries respecting the vessel. 
A newspaper had been brought to him for a few minutes every day, but 
it had little to interest him, beyond the advertisements respecting the 
vessels that were to sail for Australia; and, unaccustomed to such a thing, 
he had never once thought of casting his eyes over the ship news. Sick of 
his confinement—every way weary and dispirited, sometimes provoked at 
the absence of Ned, and, at others, fearful that some accident had befallen 
him—he one morning took up the ‘Times,’ which William had brought 
him, and continued for some minutes to cast his eyes over it without 
being conscious of what he was looking at. All at once, however, a 
paragraph struck him, and, in an agitation that defies description, he read 
an account of the departure of the “ John Dixon,” for Melbourne, full of 
passengers, and with a fair breeze. 

The truth was now manifest. Ned had completely deceived him: he 
was the dupe of an artful villain ; and the full misery of his situation burst 
fully upon him. He had not more than five sovereigns in his purse, and 
his bill at the inn was unpaid. For awhile resentment against Ned over- 
came every other feeling, and made him ineapable of reflection; and 
reason returned only to make him sensible of the folly of his indignation 
against one completely out of the reach of his vengeance, and to convince 
him of the misery of his position. What was he todo? What steps could 
he possibly take? He had no one to advise him—no one to whom he 
could apply. Should he go home and throw himself upon his father’s 
mercy? No, he was ignorant of what measures his father had pursued ; 
and he durst not venture into Seaforth. For the same reason he did not 
dare to write to any member of his own family, nor to Willis. As all 
the difficulties of his situation presented themselves to his mind, his 
inability to form a judgment, as to what course to pursue, increased. Oh, 
for the safe and simple paths of virtue! Alas! none but those who have 
wandered from them can tell how bitter is the tumult of vice when con- 
trasted with the peace that belongs to virtue, and to virtue alone; can 
tell how fearfully the understanding is bewildered ; how the faint heart 
shrinks amidst the self-imposed perils that encircle them. 

The agony of Frank’s mind was too great to escape observation. The 
kind-hearted William at once perceived that something of consequence 
had occurred to distress him, and he endeavoured in every way to show his 
concern and sympathy. Won by his manners, and glad of the assistance 
of some one, Frank communicated to him as much of his situation, and of 
the dilemma in which Ned’s flight had placed him, as he thought prudent. 
William heard his story with honest indignation, and at once volunteered 
such services as, in his situation, he could render. It was quite clear that 
Frank could not remain any longer at the inn. William, therefore, pro- 
posed that he should go to his mother, who was a widow, living in a back 
street not far from him, promising him all kindness from her, and shelter 
till he could find something to do, or better prospects opened upon him. 

Frank had no alternative, and he thankfully accepted the offer. The 
bill was called for and paid, and his luggage removed to Mrs. Webb's, the 
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mother of William. The good woman received him kindly, and did her 
utmost to make him comfortable. But what a contrast was here presented 
to his own clean, respectable home! He felt almost a loathing as he 
entered the small sleeping-room appropriated to him at the top of the 
house ; and with a groan, laid his clothes, as he took them off, on the 
solitary chair that stood there. No thought of his little sister and the 
button-holes had crossed his mind till now: her words then recurred 
forcibly to him ; and tears, the first he had shed for many years, towed 
from his eyes. 

He had now been nearly a month with Mrs. Webb, his money was 
gone, and some of his clothes had been pawned, for he could not bear to 
live at the poor woman’s expense. He would gladly have accepted 
employment if it had been offered to him, or he could have dared to apply 
for it, in any respectable shop; but, as it was, every avenue appeared closed 
to him, and a dread of destitution began to assail him. At this juncture 
William sent him word that the conductor of an omnibus, belonging to the 
inn, had been discharged, and that if he would make up his mind to apply 
for the situation, he would do all he could to assist him in procuring it. 
At first the pride of Frank revolted against the proposition ; but necessity 
is a stern taskmaster, and his spirit was obliged to submit to its commands. 
The thought occurred to him that it was possible, through dint of great 
economy and perseverance, means might yet be found to enable him to 
reach, if not Australia, at least America. At all events, he could not 
starve, and something must be done, without delay, to avert such a 
consequence, 

At the appointed hour, the next morning, Frank accordingly made 
application for the vacant situation, which, on William’s recommendation, 
was given him. The only fear now was, that he might be recognised. A 
total change of dress, however, so completely altered his appearance, that 
he bid fair to defy detection. But who may tell the feeling that ran 
through his frame when, with glazed hat, and rough coat, and shaggy 
hair (for he had allowed it to grow long, and now entirely altered the 
style in which he had been accustomed to wear it), he threw the badge of 
his calling over his shoulder, and mounted the step behind the omnibus! 
Resentment against Ned, however, was the predominant feeling, and 
mortification at having been overreached by another; no real ray of 
penitence for his own errors had yet penetrated into his bosom. 

It was not very long after he had been thus occupied, that he was 
assisting a passenger one evening to descend the step, still holding her by 
the hand, he stepped on the pavement, and stood immediately in the light 
of a lamp-post which was near. At this moment a hand was laid upon 
his shoulder. He started with alarm, concluding himself to be dis- 
covered ; and, with a spring, bounded after the omnibus, which had driven 
on, and ascended the step; but not alone—a figure was beside him— 
a female, miserably, though gaudily clad, continued to clasp his arm. 

“ Frank,” said she, in a low and broken voice, “ I know you ; you are safe 
with me; but how do I see you!” and the wretched girl burst into tears. 

It was Sally Groves. 

“T’ll see you again some other night,” whispered she: “I know the 
places where you stop;” and before Frank could either recover from his 
confusion, or attempt to make a reply, she had jumped from the step, and 
mingled with the crowd. 

[ Zo be continued.) 
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CULTIVATION OF PLANTS IN CLOSED CASES.—No. I. 


“Foreigners from many lands, 
They form one social shade, as if convened 
By magic summons of th’ Orphean lyre.”—CowPEr. 


Amoncst the many interesting and attractive discoveries which have of 
late years resulted from the enlightened observation of scientific men, 
there are few which may be considered as more generally and easily 
available to men in general, or which can be productive of more simple 
and wholesome pleasure, than that of the mode of growing plants of 
all climes in closely-glazed cases—a mode of culture which, though more 
or less within the reach of the poorest cottager, is an acquisition of the 
highest value to all, of whatever rank, who delight in watching the 
development of plants, and observing them in their natural state and 
conditions. For this delightful invention we are indebted to N. B. Ward, 
Esq., F.R.S. and F.L.S., and we cannot do better than quote his own 
account of the very simple circumstances which first led his mind to this 
discovery. 

It appears that the science of botany had been made a subject of deepest 
interest to him in his youth by reading the works of Linnzus, and that 
one of the earliest objects of his ambition had been to have “an old 
wall covered with ferns and mosses.” With this view he built some 
rockwork in a yard at the back of his house, placed a perforated pipe 
at the top, from which water might trickle on the plants; collected and 
planted a good supply of ferns, mosses, primroses, and woodsorrel, and 
sat down well-pleased with having as he hoped attained his long-desired 
possession. But alas! his labour was all in vain; his watching and 
care all fruitless, for the volumes of smoke from surrounding: manufactories 
utterly destroyed his plants, and not one could be found which could 
endure the vitiated air. But though baulked in his aim, Mr. Ward was 
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not altogether deterred from following the pursuit of natural objects. He 
says:—* When the attempt had been given up in despair, a fresh impetus 
was given to my pursuits, and I was led to reflect a little more deeply 
upon the subject in consequence of a simple incident which befel me in 
the summer of 1829. I had buried the chrysalis of a sphinx in some 
moist mould contained in a wide-mouthed glass bottle covered with a lid. 
In watching the bottle from day to day, I observed that the moisture 
which, during the heat of the day, arose from the mould condensed on 
the surface of the glass, and returned whence it came, thus keeping the 
earth always in the same degree of humidity. About a week prior to 
the final change of the insect, a seedling fern and a grass made their 
appearance on the surface of the mould.” 

Mr. Ward was struck by the singularity of the circumstance that one 
of the very tribe of plants which he had so long vainly tried to cultivate 
should come up spontaneously when so little expected, and began to ponder 
on and inquire what were the conditions necessary for its well-doing. “The 
reply to this was—a moist atmosphere (free from soot or other extraneous 
particles), light, heat, moisture, periods of rest, and change of air.” All 
these requisites were found in the airtight glass vessel, the circulation 
of the air being provided for by a law which he elsewhere describes under 
the name of the diffusion law; and as it is one of those which most 
seriously affects the vitality of the vegetable, as well as of the animal 
being, and on the existence and action of which the principle of our closed 
cases mainly rests, we must give some account of it. 

“Tf we take two vessels, and fill one with carbonic acid gas, and the 
other with hydrogen (their weights respectively being as 22 to 1), and 
then place the light gas perpendicularly over the other, effecting a commu- 
nication between the vessels by means of a tube not larger in diameter 
then a human hair, the two gases will immediately begin to mix, and 
after a short interval will be found equally distributed between the 
two vessels. If the upper vessel be filled with oxygen, nitrogen, or any 
other gas, the same phenomena will ensue. If a glass full of carbonic 
acid be closed by an animal membrane, or sheet of caoutchouc, and then 
exposed to the atmosphere, a portion of air will pass into the glass, 
and some of the confined air escape from it; and if the experment be 
reversed by confining air in the glass, which is then placed in an 
atmosphere of carbonic acid, the latter passes in, and the former out of 
the glass.” 

“It is scarcely possible,” says Professor Daniell, “duly to appreciate 
in the vast economy of terrestrial adaptations the importance of this 
mechanism, by which gases and vapours rapidly permeate each other's 
bulks, and become equally diffused. The atmosphere which surrounds 
the globe consists of a mixture of several aeriform fluids, in certain fixed 
proportions, on the proper maintenance of which, by measure and by 
weight, the welfare of the whole organic creation depends. The processes 
of respiration and of combustion are perpetually tending to the destruction 
of the vital air and the substitution of another which is a deadly poison 
to animal life; and yet, by the simple means which we have described, 
the poisonous air is not allowed to accumulate, but diffuses itself instantly 
through surrounding space, while the vital gas rushes, by a counter 
tendency, to supply the deficiency which the local consumption has 
created.” 

Mr. Ward further tells us that he placed his bottle outside the window 
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of a room in a northern aspect, where the plants, the fern (a Filix mas), 
and the grass (a Poa annua) continued to flourish without needing any 
attention for four years, when an accident destroyed them. Guided by 
the hint thus given, Mr. Ward now began to try different experiments 
in growing plants in air-tight cases, and he gives us in his interesting 
little work an account of the result of several. He obtained specimens 
of the rare Killarney Fern (Trichomanes speciosum) and of the filmy 
ferns (plants which none of the best horticulturists or botanists had 
ever succeeded in growing), and placed them in one of his cases. These 
plants require a peculiar atmosphere, at once humid and pure, and grow 
only amidst the splash and drip of waterfalls. 

He says of the Trichomanes—*“ This plant lived for about four years 
in a wide-mouthed bottle, covered with oiled silk, during which time it 
required no water, but having outgrown its bounds, it was removed! to 
some rockwork in my largest fern-house, covered with a bell-glass, and 
occasionally watered. Here it produced fronds fifteen inches in height by 
seven or eight inches in breadth—one fourth larger than native specimens, 
whether from Killarney or elsewhere.” 

Having tested this mode of culture on more than one hundred species of 
ferns, Mr. Ward built a small house eight feet square outside one of 
his staircase windows facing the north, and filled it with a mixture of 
fens and flowering plants, amongst which were foxgloves, primroses, 
woodsorrel, and many more, all of which flowered well. A double white 
camellia was also found to flower well for three years, when the severity of 
the winter killed it. * 

An Alpine case was next provided, and a variety of Alpine plants 
made to flourish ; but here our author made a little mistake. Forgetting 
that an Alpine summer is shorter than ours, he allowed the plants to 
be exposed to the sun for the whole year, in consequence of which they 
became so exhausted that some died, and others failed to bloom. By 
removing the case, after their flowering, into the coldest and most shady 
place he could find, until the following season, and thus allowing them 
their natural hybernation, Mr. Ward rectified this error, and the Alpine 
plants flourished perfectly. 

In order to have a gay assemblage of flowers, Mr, Ward says he filled 
a case about three feet by one foot, with a collection of brilliant spring 
garden-flowers—the Chinese primrose, cyclamen, &c.—and placed the 
case, about the end of February, outside a window with a southern aspect, 
he says:—“It is not, I believe, possible to see these plants to such 
advantage in any ordinary garden. Here, undisturbed either by wind or 
main, their flowers were developed in the greatest luxuriance, and lasted 
for a much longer period.” 

We must, for the sake of brevity, omit many of the most interesting 
statements connected with this subject, and proceed to give a few hints 
on the mode of managing, and the construction of these most interesting 
novelties. The cases themselves admit of almost endless diversity in 
shape and size. A phial bottle, well stopped with a common cork, or 
tied over with a piece of oiled silk, may be made available for preserving 
& minute plant or two, or growing some rare seeds; or you may have 
& house of twenty or thirty feet in length, filled with palms, cacti, aloes, 
and other magnificent foreigners; or you may have them of any inter- 
Mediate size you please, but the same principle must pervade all. All 
cases, of whatever size or shape, must be impervious to air and moisture. 
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paros. Antiparos, in the Greek archipelago, is a small island with fey 
inhabitants; but its celebrated cavern often attracts travellers to its 
shores. The entrance is about thirty paces in breadth and is vaulted, 
After proceeding for about twenty yards, the explorer arrives at a pre. 
cipice, which is descended by the aid of ropes attached to the rocky 
projections. A second passage terminates in another descent, and then 
a third passage conducts to a third precipice. A fourth passage, and 
another descent lands the explorer in the grotto, which is a cavem 
one hundred and twenty yards in length, one hundred and thirteen jn 
width, and sixty in height. White calcareous incrustations cover the 
sides and roof, whilst stalactites ten or twelve feet long, and as thick 
as the body of a man, hang from the ceiling. Festoons and leaves of 
stalactite abound in the intervals between these natural curiosities ; and 
some of the stalactites on the floor appear like broken pillars or the 
trunks of trees. One mass is twenty-four feet in height and twenty in 
diameter. A long narrow passage, near the entrance of this cavem, 
glitters in the torchlight as if studded with diamonds. The explore 
passes some exquisite scenes in his way to the grotto. 

The cave of Adelsberg is in the province of Carniola. An opening, 
protected by a huge door of iron, and high up the side of a precipice, 
is the entrance to this cavern. The Peuka enters this cave, and appean 
to be lost in it; but an ample river, which bursts from the earth at the 
distance of about twenty miles, is most probably the Peuka reappearing 
after its long seclusion. The interior is extremely beautiful. The 
following quotations may serve to give some idea of the scene :—* We 
advanced with ease through the windings of the cavern, which, at times, 
was so low as to oblige us to stoop, and at times so high that the roof 
was lost in the gloom. But everywhere the most wonderful varieties 
of stalactites and crystals met the admiring view. At one time we 
saw the guides lighting up some distant gallery far above our heads, 
which had all the appearance of verandahs adorned with Gothic tracery. 
At another, we came into what seemed the long-drawn aisles of a Gothic 
cathedral, brilliantly illuminated. The whimsical variety of forms su 
passes all the powers of description. Here was a butcher’s shop, which 
seemed to be hung with joints of meat; and there a throne, witha 
magnificent canopy. There was the appearance of a statue with a 
bearded head, so perfect that you could have thought it the work of a 
sculptor; and further on, toward the end of our walk, the figure of 
a warrior with a helmet and coat of mail, and his arms crossed; of the 
illusion of which, with all my efforts, I could not possibly divest my 
mind.” Again: “It is impossible for me to describe minutely all the 
wonderful varieties ; the ‘Fountains,’ seeming, as they fall, to be frozen 
into stone; the ‘Graves,’ with weeping willows waving over them; 
the ‘ Picture,’ the ‘ Cannon,’ the ‘ Confessional,’ the ‘ Pulpit,’ the ‘ Sausage- 
maker’s shop,’ and the ‘ Prisons.’ I must not omit mentioning one part, 
which, though less grand than many others, is extremely curious. The 
stalactites have here formed themselves like folds of linen, and are 80 
thin as to be transparent. Some are like shirt-ruftles, having a hem, 
and looking as if they were embroidered; and there is one called the 
‘Curtain,’ which hangs exactly in natural folds, like a white and pendant 
sheet.” Several miles of this cavern are accessible, and the path at 
times borders the Peuka, and then rises to a height where the roar of its 
dark waters is almost inaudible. 
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The cave of Cacahuamilpa, in Mexico, is situated in a chain of black. 
mountains, and has an entrance more than seventy feet high, whilst its 
width is one hundred and fifty. The interior consists of halls united 
to one another by corridors and passages. ‘The first hall is two hundred 
feet in length, seventy in width, and one hundred and fifty in height, 
so far as the torchlight shows it. Crystallizations of green and orange 
hue, silvery stalactites, and imaginary palm trees, pillars, pyramids, and 

hes, meet the view. The second hall is nearly ‘four hundred feet 
long, whilst its height is equal to that of the first. This cave has been 
explored for several miles, and in it the skeleton of a man was found 
resting on its side, and with the head almost covered with crystallization. 
In the cave at Adelsberg a skeleton was found, entirely incrusted with 
salactite, in a position indicating agony, and with one arm clasping 
a pillar. Amongst the curiosities of the cave of Cacahuamilpa is a 
benched amphitheatre with a great organ, whose pipes utter a deep sound 
when struck. In Weyers cave, in Virginia, there is one chamber which 
contains curtain-like congelations, with large sheets at their sides that 
are sonorous, whilst, in another apartment, a sheet of stalactite sounds like 
distant thunder, when gently struck. 

The cavern del Guacharo is in the district of Caraccas, in South 
America, in the vertical face of a rock. A stream occupies it, which 
won becomes a considerable river. ‘The entrance is eighty feet broad 
and seventy-two feet high; and the cavern maintains the same direction, 
the same breadth, and its original height, for the distance of one thousand 
four hundred and fifty-eight feet. It is a favourite haunt of the guacharo, 
adark bluish-grey bird about as large as a domestic fowl. 

The cave of Fingal is in the island of Staffa, off the west coast of the 
ide of Mull. The Atlantic Ocean flows directly into it. The walls of 
the cave are of a deep slate colour, and the pillars which form them 
are so compacted that a penknife cannot be inserted between them. They 
average about three feet in diameter. The cave is two hundred and 
fifty feet in length, about forty in width, and more than one hundred 
in height at the entrance. It is seventy feet high at the inner end. There 
isa deep fissure along the middle of the roof, and the sides of this fissure 
are of various colours. This variegated appearance is caused by water 
containing different substances, which soaks through from the surface 
above. The stumps of pillars at the sides of the cavern form a sort of 
pathway, as the difference in their height is not generally so great as 
to prevent walking upon them. The water shows the black basaltic 
pillars beneath it. The surfaces of the pillars between high and low 
water-mark are covered with barnacles, which are pink at the deepest 
Points, and which vary to yellow and white, the hues of those most 
exposed to the air. A great number of the pillars are six-sided, but it 
Would not be easy to find two exactly alike. - 

The Peak cavern at Castleton, in Derbyshire, is nearly half a mile in 
length. An immense vacuity was discovered in this county during the 
excavation of a mine. More than forty thousand tons of material de- 
posited in this gulf appeared to produce no effect, whilst rockets have been 
fired upwards and have risen without hindrance. The Sapphire Grot 
in the isle of Capri, at the south entrance of the bay of Naples, is 
peculiarly beautiful. A semicircular aperture at the base of a nearly- 
Vertical cliff is the entrance to the grot, and through this narrow opening 
the explorer is pushed, until he enters a spacious cavern, whose sides and 
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roof are of a rich blue tint, produced by the rays of light which haye 
passed through the waters of the ocean. 

There is a cave near Szelitze,in Upper Hungary, which is warm jn 
winter, when it serves as a retreat to flies, bats, owls, hares, and foxes; 
whilst in summer it supplies the people of Szelitze with ice for refriger. 
tory purposes. The quantity of ice is sometimes so great that it has been 
estimated to be as much as six hundred waggons could remove in a week, 
Similar caverns exist in Russia, and there is one near Besancon in Franee, 

The Grotto del Cane, in the neighbourhood of Naples, is about ten 
feet long, four feet broad, and nine feet high. A layer of carbonic acid 
gas scarcely eight inches in thiekness lies upon the fleor, and cruel experi. 
ments are tried upon dogs, which are drawn out half suffecated and throm 
into a lake to restore them. 

In 1821 some workmen employed upon a road near the church of 
Kirkdale, in the east of Yorkshire, came upon the mouth of a cavem, 
whose interior was a nearly-level floor two hundred and fifty feet long, 
with a space in some parts so low that it was impossible to stand upright 
Stalactites covered the roof and sides, and a sheet of stalagmite lay upm 
the floor with a bed of loamy mud beneath it. This mud contained 
‘the remains of various animals. Amongst them were those of th 
elephant, the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, and the hyena. The cave 
thought to have been a den of consecutive races of hyenas. Ther 
is a similar bone cavern about a mile from Terquay, in Devonshin. 
There are some celebrated caverns of this kind im Germany. 

We will now turn to the uses to which natural or artificial cavers 
have been put. The valley of Ipsaca, to the west of Cape Passaro in 
Sicily, contains a vast number of excavated chambers, which were once 
the homes of a numerous population. In Armenia and Georgia seni- 
cavernous dwellings are still made use of as they were centuries ago. The 
valley of Bameean, in Afghanistan, contains an immense number of caves, 
which still serve as abodes to a great part of the population. One hil 
in the middle of the valley is quite honeyeombed by caves, which ar 
situated one above another. These cave~dwellings are generally mere 
square holes in the hills, but some are domed and have a carved frien 
beneath the place from which the cupola rises. 

Hermitages are well-known examples of subterranean abodes. The 
peninsula of Mount Sinai was occupied by ascetics, who resided in rocky 
cells a mile or more distant from one another. We have several instances 
in Holy Writ of the use of caves as places of abode. 

Thor’s cave is near the Dovedale in the Peak of Derbyshire. It has 
a spacious entrance, and a natural window fifty feet high. A detached 
altar-like stone has been, we fear, the site of many a human sacrifice, 
There is a famous cavern-temple in the small island of Elephanta, neat 
Bombay, which is situated half-way up the steep ascent of a mountain. 
The cave is one hundred and thirty feet in length, one hundred and thirty- 
three in breadth, and from fifteen to seventeen and a half in height. 
Rows of eolumns support the roof; they are fluted and bulge out in the 
middie. From forty to fifty colossal figures stand along the sides of the 
cave. A figure of Shiva, shown down to the breast, is opposite the prin- 
cipal entrance. To give an idea of its size, we may state that a string 
must be twenty-two feet nine inches in length to pass round the three 
heads of the idol, across the eyes. The height of the image is seventeen 
feet ten inches. The temple is falling into ruins. 
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The caves of Eliora, in Hindostan, are stupendous works of art. Their 
circuit is about six miles. These excavations contain thousands of figu es. 
The chief temple bears the name of Visvacarma. Several rows of pillars, 
which form three galleries one above the other, sustain the roof. 

Egypt is famous for its excavations. ‘Two at Ipsambul are especially 
celebrated. The largest of these has four colossal figures at its entrance. 
There are four chief compartments in the interior, the first contains two 
rows of square pillars, with a standing colossus joined to each pillar. 

Excavations have often served for burial-places. ‘The aborigines of the 
Canary Islands were found to bury their dead in caves. More than a 
thousand mummies were found in Teneriffe in one sepulchre. ‘The cliffs 
of Petrea are perforated with vast numbers of tombs, some of which 
are adorned with architectural decoration in front. The catacombs of 
Rome have been formed by quarrying operations. The passages are 
generally about eight feet high and five in width, and, at intervals, 
spacious vaulted cavities are formed by the meeting of different passages. 
These catacombs once served as hiding-places for the early Christians, 
in times of persecution. Inscriptions, bas-reliefs, and other relics from 
these interesting crypts, are to be seen in the museums of Rome. ‘The 
inscriptions are mostly in Latin, and are often affecting; the following 
are examples :— 

“Here lies Gordianus, deputy of Gaul, who was murdered, witi all 
his family, for the faith. They rest in peace. Theophila, his handmaid, 
set up this.” “ Victorima sleeps.”  Gemella sleeps in peace.” 

The sepulchres of Etruria are eminent instances of cavernous sepulchres, 
but we will not stay to describe them; they have been noticed already 
in our pages. 

Here we must close. The most interesting cave in the world we have 
not noticed ; and this brief illusion to it shall suffice. But when the 
aves shall give up their dead, and when those who, in the language of 
Scripture, wandered “‘in dens and caves of the earth” shall receive glory 
and honour and eternal life, may the reader not be one of those who will 
wish, with agonizing earnestness, that they had suffered with those once 
poor and despised cave-dwellers. 


’ 


CURIOSITIES OF CREDULITY. 


Crepurry is and has been the source of innumerable errors, some of 
which we now propose to detail; and if the examples which we bring 
forward tend to prove the absurdity of irrational credulousness, they will 
not have been made in vain. 

To commence with scientific fallacies. Strabo, the geographer, pictured 
Treland as a land of cannibals and of eternal snows. Mela, another 


‘ @ncient geographer, believed that some parts of the earth were inaccessible 


n account of heat. India was once thought to abound in gold and 
silver isles: Ethiopia was famous as the country of Prester John, whose 
territory was partitioned into islands by the rivers flowing from Paradise, 
and whose palace was said to be built of jewels and illuminated by 
tarbuncles: the castle of Gog, said to be built of iron, figured in maps 
of Asia: a fourth continent was spoken of, which was rendered undis- 
coverable by the heat of the sun. Columbus was warned against an 
imaginary declivity which his vessels could not reascend if they once 
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sailed down it. In the sixteenth century the fabulous country of E] 
Dorado in South America was believed to teem with gold and precious 
stones. The temples were said to have golden roofs, and the inhabitants 
to roll themselves in gold-dust at their feasts, their bodies having been 
previously rubbed with a balsam. 

Medical fallacies have been very numerous. Charms were the principal 
remedies of the Orientals and Romans. .The Druids appear to have 
attributed the chief value of their remedies to the ceremonials associated 
with them. John of Gadesden treated the son of Edward II. for the 
small-pox, by rolling him in scarlet cloth, and by hanging his room with 
drapery of the same hue. Taking the patient to hear mass was this great 
court physician’s remedy for epilepsy. Francis I. sent to Charles V, 
of Germany for a Jewish physician, under the belief that there was 
some mysterious connection between Judaism and medical skill, for he 
refused to admit the physician who was sent to his bedside, because he 
had become a convert to Christianity whilst on his way to the French 
king. 

Here is a remedy for a wart:—“ Take a piece of twine; tie it in as 
many knots as you have warts, touch each wart with a knot, and then throw 
the twine behind your back into some place where it may soon decay—a 
pond or hole in the earth—but tell no one what you have done. When 
the twine is decayed, your warts will disappear without any pain or 
trouble.” For the bite of a scorpion:—“ Say to an ass secretly, and a 
it were whispering in his ear,‘I am bitten with a scorpion.” That 
the left eye of a hedgehog fried in oil procures sleep; that the right 
foot of a frog in a deer’s skin cures the gout; that a candle made of 
human fat will keep a person asleep if lighted; that the leaves of an 
alder-tree upon which the sun has not shone are a cure fur erysipelas; 
that a rag tied to the finger and toe-nails of a consumptive person, and 
then waved three times round his head, will cure him if buried privately; 
that to give the hair of a child, rolled in butter, to a dog is a remedy 
for the hooping-cough ; that a ring made of communion-money drive 
away convulsions—are all instances of popular credulity. Bezoars— 
hard substances found in the bodies of animals—were once approved 
and costly drugs. The most filthy things were hunted out—mummy 
dust, and moss growing on the head of a thief left hanging, may serve as 
examples. The efficacy of the royal touch in the cure of scrofula is 
another notorious instance of popular delusion. 

Harvey's discovery of the circulation of the blood lost him much of his 
practice; inoculation was anathematized, and vaccination was regarded 
as a filthy novelty. 

To remove warts Sir Kenelm Digby recommends the washing of the 
hands in an empty vessel into which the moon has shone. 

Astrology has been the parent of a numerous brood of errors. Charles XI. 
of France turned on his heels for an hour every morning, in consequence 
of the declaration of an astrologer. Charles I. and II. of England were 
dupes to this science. Listen to the jargon of a celebrated astrologer— 
Dee—who was consulted by Queen Elizabeth. “The contemplative 
order of the Rosie Cross have presented to the world angels, spirits, 
plants, and metals with the times in astromancy and geomancy, to 
prepare and unite them telesmatically. This is the substance which at 
present in our study is the child of the sun and moon, placed between two 
fires, and in the darkest night receives a light, and retains it.” 
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Witchcraft has led to countless impostures and delusions. In 1515 
five hundred persons accused of witchcraft were burned in Geneva; 
the true cause of their death was heresy. It is computed that for a period 
of thirty-nine years, in the sixteenth century, the number of executions 
for witchcraft annually averaged two hundted in Scotland alone. Matthew 
Hopkins is a famous character in the history of witchcraft. Any poor 
old ill-featured woman who fell in his way ran the risk of being accused 
as a witch. He fell a victim at last to his own cause—his tests were tried 
upon himself, and he was put to death as guilty of witchcraft. 

Amongst the sceptical savans who surrounded Frederick the Great, 
Lanethrie, a professed atheist, made the sign of the cross when it thun- 
dered; D’Argens shuddered if seated at a table where there were thirteen 
individuals; others were gulled by fortune-tellers; an impostor who 
assumed the power of discovering hidden treasures through the medium 
of demons, duped several government officers of distinction; sacrifices 
were offered to the devil, and a pure black goat was obtained at great 
expense as an acceptable offering. 

Vampyrism is another delusion which has prevailed amazingly. A 
vampyre was a dead man quickened again by magic and sustained by 
feeding upon corpses. The following was one method of discovering 
these monsters. A jet-black horse was placed between the graves in a 
churchyard. If he became restive and would not proceed, the existence of 
a vampyre somewhere near at hand was inferred. 

Ordeals are examples of popular delusion. The principal Anglo-Saxon 
ones were two. In that by water a caldron was heated in a church, 
and in the boiling fluid contained in it a heavy weight was placed. The 
person who was to undergo the ordeal drew this out with his arm bared. 
The arm was then covered and sealed. If it was found to have healed 
om the third day, the prisoner was pronounced innocent; if not, he was 
considered guilty. The depth of the water was regulated by the pre- 
sumed guilt of the accused individual. The ordeal by fire was similar. 
The accused lifted up a piece of red-hot iron, and took three steps with it 
in his hand, which was then sealed up as before. 

Omens have been a very common form of credulity. Paganism abounded 
im them—sneezing, the flight of birds, the rolling of thunder, the appearance 
of the entrails of sacrificed animals—are instances. The mistletoe was 
considered to possess peculiar sanctity by the Druids, as was the Sham- 
rock by the Irish Druids. The spilling of salt—the bleeding of the nose— 
putting a foot into the wrong shoe—stammering at the commencement 
of a speech—breaking a mirror—the appearance of magpies—the ticking 
of the death-watch—the withering of the bay-tree—the crossing of our 
path by a hare, a squirrel, or a jay—killing animals for food except at 
the full moon—washing hands in the water used by another—the croaking 
of ravens or of crows, are instances of ill omens. To beat a child with an 
alder-stick was once considered a sure method of staying his growth. 
Even now Friday is considered an unlucky day probably by a great 
number of superstitious people. Sailors prefer to commence a voyage 
on a Sunday—an unscriptural action: they whistle for the wind; children 
on board they regard as luckgivers; and even now many vessels have a 
horse-shoe fastened to the rudder for good luck. 

Amongst other errors we may notice the following: that crystal is con- 
gealed ice ; that elephants have no joints; that the sun dances on Easter 
Day; that a dead man weighs more than when he was alive; that a king 
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fisher suspended by the beak indicates the direction of the wind ; that a dias 
mond is softened or broken by goats’ blood ; that a man has one rib less than 
a woman ; that a certain Jew has wandered up and down the world since the 
death of Christ ; that the tenth wave at sea is the greatest and most dangerous ; 
that purslain in a bed prevents, visions; that a coffin-nail on the threshold 
of a chamber keeps away phantoms ; that to tread on moonwort loosens a 
horse’s shoes; that rue prevents witchcraft; that a bay-leaf is a presery. 
ative against thunder; that a handful of asmart causes a horse to carry 
his rider easily if put under the saddle; that docks boiled with the 
toughest meat would make it tender ; that if it rains on St. Swithin’s day it 
will rain more or less for the forty succeeding days ; that when any one of 
a family dies, the bees will undergo some calamity if not informed of 
the death; that some remedies ought to be applied three, seven, or 
nine times; that the seventh son of a seventh son is a genius, or that he 
ean heal scrofulous persons by the touch; that the hand of a malefactor 
exposed on the highway, renders the person before whom it is held 
unable to move, if it is duly prepared; that sheep should be shorn and 
pigs killed when the moon is at the full; that peas and beans should 
be sown when it is on the wane; that an artery goes from the wedding. 
ring-finger to the heart; that spirits are detected by candles burning 
with a bluish light; that a piece of tallow near the flame betokem 
death to one of a family; that the howling of dogs portends a death; 
that to kill a spider or not to kill a snake is unlucky; that the corps 
of a murdered man bleeds if touched by the murderer; that fern-seed 
is invisible, and renders its possessor invisible also if gathered on Mid 
summer Eve; that the mandrake grows under the gallows and is nurtured 
by the distillations of criminals, and that it shrieks when pulled up by 
the roots; that the Glastonbury thorn blossoms only on Christmas Day, 
and that it buds in the morning, flowers at noon, and dies on the night 
of that day. Such are some of the fallacies which credulity gulps down. 

The pretended liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius is a well-known 
example of popular credulity. The blood or the substitute which supplie 
its place is kept in a glass phial, and is said to become fluid when applied 
to the head of the saint on the day of his festival. 

A remarkable instance of credulity and impostare occurred very recently 
in France. Rose Tamisier, a peasant girl, was the miracle-worker in this 
case. She had been educated in a convent of which she afterwards 
became an inmate. Her first miracle was the growth of a wonderful 
cabbage, large enough to feed the villagers of Saignon in a season of 
drought for several weeks. Her food was said to be consecrated wafers, 
abstracted by angels from the pyx of the church. She was carried by 
these angels to the village of St. Saturnin, where her great miracle, of 
causing a picture of Christ descending from the Cross to emit blood, was 
performed before the parish priest and a numerous congregation. We 
are also told that the intensity of her devotion caused the representation 
of a cross, a heart, a chalice, a spear, and sometimes the image of the 
Virgin and Child, to appear on different parts of her body, faintly at first, 
but afterwards in lines which exuded blood. The attention of government 
was drawn to the affair, and a public document was sent to Paris attesting 
the reality of her picture-bleeding phenomenon. A pilgrimage to St. 
Saturnin became fashionable; tin medals, bearing the efficy of Rose 
Tamisier, were sold, and jewelled crosses and images of the Virgin set in 
diamonds were presented to her. M. Eugene Colignon at length discovered 
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that blood disgorged by a leech conld be made to penetrate the snrface of a 
painting, and then to exude in globules, and he imitated the miracle before 
the public authorities and the most eminent scientific men. Rose Tamisier 
was now tried, but the jury, imfluenced through the confessional it is 
thought, pronounced themselves incompetent ‘to give a verdict. The 
ease was removed to Nismes, and there, in about the middle of November 
1851, the saint was condemned to six months’ imprisonment, and fined five 
hundred frances and costs. As she always insisted upon being permitted 
to spend some time in the chapel in solitary devotion before she wrought - 
the miracle, it is easy to see how she contrived to effect her i imposition. 

The following relics either are or have been objects of superstition :— 

“ A finger of St. Andrew; a finger of St. John the Baptist ; the thumb 
of St. Thomas; a tooth of our Lord. 


“A rib of our Lord, or, as it is profanely styled, of the word made 
flesh. 


“ The hem of our Lord’s garment which cured the diseased woman ; the 
seamless coat of our Lord. 

“A tear which our Lord shed ever Lazarus. It was preserved by an 
angel, who gave it in a phial to Mary Magdalene. 

“Two handkerchiefs on whieh are impressions of eur Saviour’s face ; the 
one sent by our Lord himself as a present to Ag'sanas Prince of Edessa ; 


the other giwen at the time of his crucifixion #2 ahely woman named 
Veronica. 


“The vad of Moses with which he 
haar off 3 a hem of Joseph's garment ; 
eae a fimger of the Holy Ghost; a feather of the angel Gabriel ; 
of a cherobim ; the water-pots used at the marriage im Galilee ; 
fe of the antediluvian Emoch ; the face of a seraphim, with 
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‘the preceding ; the coal that broiled St. Lawrence. 

“The equare buckler lined with wed velvet, and the short sword of 
& Michael; a vill of the sweat of St. Michael, when he contended 
with Satan; some of the rays of the star that appeared to the Magi.” 

To these may be added pieces of dhe Cross; the tithe over the Cross ; 
the transverse beam of the cross of the good thief; the sponge used at 
the crucifixion ef eur Lord; the blood of our Lord Jesus Christ ; some of 
the manna which God gave the Israelites, and so on. 

The ‘ Lives of the Saints’ contain marvellous instances of credulity or 
mendacity, or both. We read that the breast of St. Philip Neri was so 
much expanded by divine love, that the cartilage which united the fourth 
end fifth ribs of his left side was broken: that a heap of stones responded 
Amen to « sermon delivered by the venerable Bede, when blind and 
under the belief that he was addressing a living congregution; that 
St. Denys rose after his decapitation and carried his head two miles ; that 
St. Blase, when commanded to be drowned, walked upon the water in 
which sixty-eight unbelievers perished who attempted to do the same, at 
the invitation of the saint, who also walked back to be beheaded. 

Some remarkable examples of credulity have already been brought for- 
ward in the pages of the ‘Home Friend,’ so that it is unnecessary for us 
again to allude to them. Mormonism—Southcottianism—Socialism—and 
other instances of what may be termed religious credulity, occur to the 
mind, together with some curious instances of commercial credulousness 
which have been already noticed. Ignerance is a soil in which the weeds of 
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superstition and credulity grow with rank luxuriance; but the Christian 
who takes the word of God as his guide, and who does not neglect those 
opportunities of acquiring information which God has given him, can 
never fall into any fatal error. Nor let those who smile at the absurdities 
exposed in these pages forget that thousands are guilty of the amazing 
folly of putting off from day to day, the serious consideration of those 
truths upon which such fearful consequences depend. Compared with 
this neglect, the errors of ordinary credulity are too minute to be seen, and 
. too unimportant to be noticed. 


—_- 


NO LIE THRIVES.—No. XIV. 


SEVERAL hours had elapsed before the most distant apprehension that 
anything amiss had occurred arose in the mind of any one at Seaforth. 
Mrs. Davis wondered, indeed, as the day began to close, that Frank did 
not come home, which she was very anxious he should do, before his 
father returned from , as she well knew Mr. Davis would not be 
pleased at his having had a holiday, or that he was absent when he came 
back. But she had always a resource at hand. When her husband, 
therefore, inquired for Frank, she promptly said, “‘ It is such a busy time, 
we could not expect him before now. I believe they are taking stock; 
but if he does not come home soon, I will send the boy with a message 
to him.” 

Mr. Davis complained of being very weary; and taking some slight 
refreshment, retired, in a short time, to bed. Mrs. Davis now began to 
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be very uneasy. She well knew that it was of no use to send to the shop 
to make inquiries, and she was quite at a loss where to seek her son. All 
were questioned as to whether he had left any message when he quitted 
the house, but no one knew anything about him. At length the idea 
suggested itself that he had gone by the train to spend the day with a 
relation of theirs who lived about thirty miles lower in the country, and 
that he had probably missed the train that would have brought him home 
early in the evening. ‘There would be no chance now of his arrival till 
near twelve o’clock, and she and Jane sat up till that time. The heavy 
church clock struck the hour, and every sound was now listened to with 
impatience. Many times Mrs. Davis was thankful that she heard him 
coming, many times Jane was sent to open the door softly to let him in, 
and as often returned with a blank countenance, to witness its reflection on 
the features of her mistress. 

Both were alarmed; but as there was no use in waiting for the arrival 
of Frank any longer, they went to bed, still hoping, however, that he 
would make his appearance with the first train in the morning. The 
family had assembled to breakfast, but no Frank was there. Mr. Davis 
inquired for him, and Mrs, Davis saw no alternative left but to com- 
municate to him that his son had been absent since nine o’clock the 
previous morning. Poor Mrs. Davis even then contrived so to word her 
information that little or no blame could be imputed to herself, nor was 
the truth, even as it was known, represented faithfully. 

A dreadful feeling of some impending calamity at once filled the heart 
of Mr. Davis, but of what nature he did not dare to surmise. In an 
agony of suspense and terror he wentto Mr. Sharman. He learnt nothing, 
however, from him that could in any degree diminish his anxiety or his 
apprehensions, Mr. Sharman could tell him nothing about Frank, whom 
he had not once seen the previous day, though he was but too able to 
Teport to the wretched father that he had received no money, nor did he 


¢onceal that he had missed a ten-pound note from his cash-box. 


- What a stroke to a man like Mr. Davis! The death of his son, even 
under aggravated circumstances of horror, would have been preferable to 
the dread, or rather to the inward conviction that his first-born, branding 
himself with the stamp of infamy, had absconded with the money, and 
abused the trust reposed in him. For some minutes he sat incapable.of 
motion; his eyes were fixed, the muscles of his face rigid, and the Veins 
on his forehead swollen almost to bursting. Mr. Sharman stood by him, 
carefully watching him, but not offering hastily to arouse him. Presently 
he said very quietly, “ Bring a glass of water.” In an instant Willis was 
before them, with a tumbler in his hand. Obeying the sign of Mr. Shar- 
man, he held it to Mr. Davis. ‘The latter mechanically, as it were, raised 
his head, gained sight of Willis, and of the anxious expression of his 
countenance. The tide of his feelings was diverted, recollection returned— 
nature resumed her sway, and, laying his cheek upon Mr. Sharman’s arm, 
he burst into a violent flood of tears. 

For many minutes Mr. Sharman encouraged the kindly effusion. A 
length he took the tumbler into his own hand, and pointed to Willis that 
he should withdraw. Willis obeyed. As he disappeared, Mr. Davis 
clasped his hands together. ‘ Oh, that mine was like him!” exclaimed 
he, and again dropping his head on Mr. Sharman, wept more freely, and 
yet with more composure than he had done before. In a short time he 
was so far recovered as to be able to talk to Mr. Sharman; and it was 
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arranged that the latter should call on him in the evening, when they 
would deliberate upon the steps necessary to be taken. 

Mr. Davis would hear of no compromise about the money. He paid 
the whole amount, including the ten pounds to Mr. Sharman, though 
it was a serious inconvenience and loss to him. He made the strictest 
researches into Frank’s conduct both at home and elsewhere, and soon 
brought every circumstance connected with him to light. He naturally 
and properly expressed his disapprobation of his wife’s conduct in 
suppressing from his knowledge the causes of the anxiety she now 
owned to have entertained. But Mrs. Davis still found means to exeuse 
herself, and to satisfy him that, though it would have been better if she 
had kept nothing from him, her error was simply one of defective 
judgment. Having ascertained that Frank had been seen at the —— sta- 
tion, he set off for London immediately, Here all trace of him was lost, 
and he quickly returned to Seaforth, more wretched, if possible, than 
when he left home. 

In the first instance, Ned escaped all suspicion of having been connected 
in the guilty transaction. It was believed that he had really gone ona 
visit to his brother, as he had given out; but circumstances afterwards 
came to light which induced Mr. Davis again to take a journey to London, 
The number of the note stolen from Mr. Sharman was unknown, but those 
of the country notes had been registered ; but these had all been exchanged 
for gold at the house where they were payable, and the description of the 
young man who presented them answered in no point to the person of 
either Ned or Frank. Again Mr. Davis found himself at fault ; but, 
unwilling to return home without having gained any clue to the discovery 
of his son, he resolved to remain a few days in town. 

Two days had elapsed without Frank having seen Ned, or received any 
intelligence from him; he therefore felt pretty certain that on the third 
day the vessel would sail, as it had been promised at the office that no 
delay exceeding that term should take place. He had risen early that 
morning; and as he could obtain a view of the street from his bedroom, 
he remained upstairs, watching every cab that approached the door. On 
a sudden a voice, which he knew to be his father’s, made him tremble 
from head to foot. He had no doubt that he had traced him, and, in an 
agony of terror, he locked the door, by which he stood to listen. Mr. 
Davis was speaking to a waiter. 

“If a gentleman should inquire for me,” said he, “tell him that 
I have rested so badly that I am keeping my room till he comes. We 
shall breakfast together, and mind that you have all ready by the time he 
is here.” 

The door of the adjoining bedroom was the next moment shut, and 
Frank was convinced that he was within a few yards of his offended parent. 
Oh! that Ned would come! was the repeated wish that hung on his lips; 
but Ned came not, and some time after he heard his father leave the 
chamber, and descend the stairs. He continued to watch at the window, 
and not long after he saw Mr. Davis, and a gentleman whom he recognised 
as a solicitor, living at Seaforth, enter a cab and drive off. He passed 
the remainder of the day in a state of the most restless anxiety ; starting at 
every sound, and dreading, yet fearing, to hear footsteps approaching the 
room, for he had not dared to go down stairs. The evening came, 
however, without any intelligence of Ned. His father again occupied 
the chamber next him, and again he saw him depart in company with 
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Mr. White, with the intention, as he learnt from the waiter, of not 
returning. 
This was a very great relief to him, and he felt more anxious, if 
possible, than ever for the arrival of Ned; but another and another day 
,and he did not make his appearance. Suspense was now intolerable, 
and he meditated asking the waiter William, who was remarkably civil 
to him, to go with him and make some inquiries respecting the vessel. 
A newspaper had been brought to him for a few minutes every day, but 
it had little to interest him, beyond the advertisements respecting the 
vessels that were to sail for Australia ; and, unaccustomed to such a thing, 
he had never once thought of casting his eyes over the ship news. Sick of 
his confinement—every way weary and dispirited, sometimes provoked at 
the absence of Ned, and, at others, fearful that some accident had befallen 
him—he one morning took up the ‘Times,’ which William had brought 
him, and continued for some minutes to cast his eyes over it without 
being conscious of what he was looking at. All at once, however, a 
paragraph struck him, and, in an agitation that defies description, he read 
an account of the departure of the “ John Dixon,” for Melbourne, full of 
passengers, and with a fair breeze. 

The truth was now manifest. Ned had completely deceived him: he 
was the dupe of an artful villain ; and the full misery of his situation burst 
fully upon him. He had not more than five sovereigns in his purse, and 
his bill at the inn was unpaid. For awhile resentment against Ned over- 
came every other feeling, and made him incapable of reflection; and 
reason returned only to make him sensible of the folly of his indignation 
against one completely out of the reach of his vengeance, and to convince 
him of the misery of his position. What was he todo? What steps could 
he possibly take? He had no one to advise him—no one to whom he 
could apply. Should he go home and throw himself upon his father’s 
mercy? No, he was ignorant of what measures his father had pursued ; 
and he durst not venture into Seaforth. For the same reason he did not 
dare to write to any member of his own family, nor to Willis. As all 
the difficulties of his situation presented themselves to his mind, his 
inability to form a judgment, as to what course to pursue, increased. Oh, 
for the safe and simple paths of virtue! Alas! none but those who have 
wandered from them can tell how bitter is the tumult of vice when con- 
trasted with the peace that belongs to virtue, and to virtue alone; can 
tell how fearfully the understanding is bewildered ; how the faint heart 
shrinks amidst the self-imposed perils that encircle them. 

The agony of Frank’s mind was too great to escape observation. The 
kind-hearted William at once perceived that something of consequence 
had occurred to distress him, and he endeavoured in every way to show his 
concern and sympathy. Won by his manners, and glad of the assistance 
of some one, Frank communicated to him as much of his situation, and of 
the dilemma in which Ned’s flight had placed him, as he thought prudent. 
William heard his story with honest indignation, and at once volunteered 
such services as, in his situation, he could render. It was quite clear that 
Frank could not remain any longer at the inn. William, therefore, pro- 
posed that he should go to his mother, who was a widow, living in a back 
street not far from him, promising him all kindness from her, and shelter 
till he could find something to do, or better prospects opened upon him. 

Frank had no alternative, and he thankfully accepted the offer. The 
bill was called for and paid, and his luggage removed to Mrs. Webb's, the 
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mother of William. The good woman received him kindly, and did her 
utmost to make him comfortable. But what a contrast was here presented 
to his own clean, respectable home! He felt almost a loathing as he 
entered the small sleeping-room appropriated to him at the top of the 
house ; and with a groan, laid his clothes, as he took them off, on the 
solitary chair that stood there. No thought of his little sister and the 
button-holes had crossed his mind till now: her words then recurred 
forcibly to him ; and tears, the first he had shed for many years, tlowed 
from his eyes. 

He had now been nearly a month with Mrs. Webb, his money was 
gone, and some of his clothes had been pawned, for he could not bear to 
live at the poor woman’s expense. He would gladly have accepted 
employment if it had been offered to him, or he could have dared to apply 
for it, in any respectable shop; but, as it was, every avenue appeared closed 
to him, and a dread of destitution began to assail him. At this juncture 
William sent him word that the conductor of an omnibus, belonging to the 
inn, had been discharged, and that if he would make up his mind to apply 
for the situation, he would do all he could to assist him in procuring it, 
At first the pride of Frank revolted against the proposition ; but necessity 
is a stern taskmaster, and his spirit was obliged to submit to its commands. 
The thought occurred to him that it was possible, through dint of great 
economy and perseverance, means might yet be found to enable him to 
reach, if not Australia, at least America. At all events, he could not 
starve, and something must be done, without delay, to avert such a 
consequence. 

At the appointed hour, the next morning, Frank accordingly made 
application for the vacant situation, which, on William’s recommendation, 
was given him. The only fear now was, that he might be recognised. A 
coe change of dress, however, so completely altered his appearance, that 

he bid fair to defy detection. But who may tell the feeling that ran 

through his frame when, with glazed hat, and rough coat, and shaggy 
hair (for he had allowed it to grow long, and now entirely altered the 
style in which he had been accustomed to wear it), he threw the badge of 
his calling over his shoulder, and mounted the step behind the omnibus! 
Resentment against Ned, however, was the predominant feeling, and 
mortification at having been overreached by another; no real ray of 
penitence for his own errors had yet penetrated into his bosom. 

It was not very long after he had been thus occupied, that he was 
assisting a passenger one evening to descend the step, still holding her by 
the hand, he stepped on the pavement, and stood immediately in the light 
of a lamp-post which was near. At this moment a hand was laid upon 
his shoulder. He started with alarm, concluding himself to be dis- 
covered ; and, with a spring, bounded after the omnibus, which had driven 
on, and ascended the step; but not alone—a figure was beside him— 
a female, miserably, though gaudily clad, continued to clasp his arm. 

“ Frank,” said she, in a low and broken voice, * I know you ; you are safe 
with me; but how do I see you!” and the wretched girl burst into tears. 

It was Sally Groves. 

“T’ll see you again some other night,” whispered she: “I know the 
places where you stop;” and before Frank could either recover from his 
confusion, or attempt to make a reply, she had jumped from the step, and 
mingled with the crowd. 

[ Zo be continued. } 
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CULTIVATION OF PLANTS IN CLOSED CASES.—No. 


“Foreigners from many lands, 
They form one social shade, as if convened 
By magic summons of th’ Orphean lyre.”—CowPEr. 


Amoncst the many interesting and attractive discoveries which have of 
late years resulted from the enlightened observation of scientific men, 
there are few which may be considered as more generally and easily 
available to men in general, or which can be productive of more simple 
and wholesome pleasure, than that of the mode of growing plants of 
all climes in closely-glazed cases—a mode of culture which, though more 
or less within the reach of the poorest cottager, is an acquisition of the 
highest value to all, of whatever rank, who delight in watching the 
development of plants, and observing them in their natural state and 
conditions. For this delightful invention we are indebted to N. B. Ward, 
Esq., F.R.S. and F.L.S., and we cannot do better than quote his own 
account of the very simple circumstances which first led his mind to this 
discovery. 

It appears that the science of botany had been made a subject of deepest 
interest to him in his youth by reading the works of Linnaeus, and that 
one of the earliest objects of his ambition had been to have “an old 
wall covered with ferns and mosses.” With this view he built some 
rockwork in a yard at the back of his house, placed a perforated pipe 
at the top, from which water might trickle un the plants; collected and 
planted a good supply of ferns, mosses, primroses, and woodsorrel, and 
sat down well-pleased with having as he hoped attained his long-desired 
possession. But alas! his labour was all in vain; his watching and 
care all fruitless, for the volumes of smoke from surrounding: manufactories 
utterly destroyed his plants, and not one could be found which could 
endure the vitiated air. But though baulked in his aim, Mr. Ward was 
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not altogether deterred from following the pursuit of natural objects. He 
says:— When the attempt had been given up in despair, a fresh impetus 
was given to my pursuits, and I was led to reflect a little more deeply 
upon the subject in consequence of a simple incident which befel me in 
the summer of 1829. I had buried the chrysalis of a sphinx in some 
moist mould contained in a wide-mouthed glass bottle covered with a lid, 
In watching the bottle from day to day, 1 observed that the moisture 
which, during the heat of the day, arose from the mould condensed on 
the surface of the glass, and returned whence it came, thus keeping the 
earth always in the same degree of humidity. About a week prior to 
the final change of the insect, a seedling fern and a grass made their 
appearance on the surface of the mould.” 

Mr. Ward was struck by the singularity of the circumstance that one 
of the very tribe of plants which he had so long vainly tried to cultivate 
should come up spontaneously when so little expected, and began to ponder 
on and inquire what were the conditions necessary for its well-doing. ‘“ The 
reply to this was—a moist atmosphere (free from soot or other extraneous 
particles), light, heat, moisture, periods of rest, and change of air.” All 
these requisites were found in the air-tight glass vessel, the circulation 
of the air being provided for by a law which he elsewhere describes under 
the name of the diffusion law; and as it is one of those which most 
seriously affects the vitality of the vegetable, as well as of the animal 
being, and on the existence and action of which the principle of our closed 
cases mainly rests, we must give some account of it. 

“Tf we take two vessels, and fill one with carbonic acid gas, and the 
other with hydrogen (their weights respectively being as 22 to 1), and 
then place the light gas perpendicularly over the other, effecting a commu- 
nication between the vessels by means of a tube not larger in diameter 
then a human hair, the two gases will immediately begin to mix, and 
after a short interval will be found equally distributed between the 
two vessels. If the upper vessel be filled with oxygen, nitrogen, or any 
other gas, the same phenomena will ensue. If a glass full of carbonic 
acid be closed by an animal membrane, or sheet of caoutchouc, and then 
exposed to the atmosphere, a portion of air will pass into the glass, 
and some of the confined air escape from it; and if the experiment be 
reversed by confining air in the glass, which is then placed in an 
atmosphere of carbonic acid, the latter passes in, and the former out of 
the glass.” 

“It is scarcely possible,” says Professor Daniell, “duly to appreciate 
in the vast economy of terrestrial adaptations the importance of this 
mechanism, by which gases and vapours rapidly permeate each other's 
bulks, and become equally diffused. The atmosphere which surrounds 
the globe consists of a mixture of several aeriform fluids, in certain fixed 
proportions, on the proper maintenance of which, by measure and by 
weight, the welfare of the whole organic creation depends. The processes 
of respiration and of combustion are perpetually tending to the destruction 
of the vital air and the substitution of another which is a deadly poison 
to animal life; and yet, by the simple means which we have described, 
the poisonous air is not allowed to accumulate, but diffuses itself instantly 
through surrounding space, while the vital gas rushes, by a counter 


tendency, to supply the deficiency which the local consumption has 
created.” 


Mr. Ward further tells us that he placed his bottle outside the window 
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of a room in a northern aspect, where the plants, the fern (a Filix mas), 
and the grass (a Poa annua) continued to flourish without needing any 
attention for four years, when an accident destroyed them. Guided by 
the hint thus given, Mr. Ward now began to try different experiments 
in growing plants in air-tight cases, and he gives us in his interesting 
little work an account of the result of several. He obtained specimens 
of the rare Killarney Fern (Trichomanes speciosum) and of the filmy 
ferns (plants which none of the best horticulturists or botanists had 
ever succeeded in growing), and placed them in one of his cases. These 
plants require a peculiar atmosphere, at once humid and pure, and grow 
only amidst the splash and drip of waterfalls. 

He says of the Trichomanes—*“ This plant lived for about four years 
in a wide-mouthed bottle, covered with oiled silk, during which time it 
required no water, but having outgrown its bounds, it was removed! to 
some rockwork in my largest fern-house, covered with a bell-glass, and 
occasionally watered. Here it produced fronds fifteen inches in height by 
seven or eight inches in breadth—one fourth larger than native specimens, 
whether from Killarney or elsewhere.”’ 

Having tested this mode of culture on more than one hundred species of 
ferns, Mr. Ward built a small house eight feet square outside one of 
his staircase windows facing the north, and filled it with a mixture of 
ferns and flowering plants, amongst which were foxgloves, primroses, 
woodsorrel, and many more, all of which flowered well. A double white 
camellia was also found to flower well for three years, when the severity of 
the winter killed it. . 

An Alpine case was next provided, and a variety of Alpine plants 
made to flourish ; but here our author made a little mistake. Forgetting 
that an Alpine summer is shorter than ours, he allowed the plants to 
be exposed to the sun for the whole year, in consequence of which they 
became so exhausted that some died, and others failed to bloom. By 
removing the case, after their flowering, into the coldest and most shady 
place he could find, until the following season, and thus allowing them 
their natural hybernation, Mr. Ward rectified this error, and the Alpine 
plants flourished perfectly. 

In order to have a gay assemblage of flowers, Mr. Ward says he filled 
a case about three feet by one foot, with a collection of brilliant spring 
garden-flowers—the Chinese primrose, cyclamen, &c.—and placed the 
ease, about the end of February, outside a window with a southern aspect, 
he says:—“It is not, I believe, possible to see these plants to such 
advantage in any ordinary garden. Here, undisturbed either by wind or 
main, their flowers were developed in the greatest luxuriance, and lasted 
for a much longer period.” 

We must, for the sake of brevity, omit many of the most interesting 
statements connected with this subject, and proceed to give a few hints 
on the mode of managing, and the construction of these most interesting 
novelties. The cases themselves admit of almost endless diversity in 
shape and size. A phial bottle, well stopped with a common cork, or 
tied over with a piece of oiled silk, may be made available for preserving 
& minute plant or two, or growing some rare seeds; or you may have 
@ house of twenty or thirty feet in length, filled with palms, cacti, aloes, 
and other magnificent foreigners; or you may have them of any inter- 
mediate size you please, but the same principle must pervade all. All 
cases, of whatever size or shape, must be impervious to air and moisture. 
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The air which is imprisoned with the plants placed in them, together with 
the gases evolved from their leaves, will suffice to keep up a pure 
and suitable atmosphere around them without any fresh supplies from 
without being required. By this means all extraneous matter—such ag 
soot, dust, and other materials which would vitiate the air and choke up 
the pores of the plants—are excluded, and plauts will flourish in a window 
in the most smoky or offensive part of London, as well as if they were 
revelling amidst their native mountain breezes. 

‘The next rule is, that in most cases no watering is required, and the evil 
from which so many plants perish—I mean that of an unequal or unsuitable 
degree of moisture—is avoided, Pet plants are often watered too much 
or too little, neglected if a press of engagements, or a season of family 
sorrow arises, and then deluged with water, perhaps of a wrong temper- 
atute. All this is avoided by this system of culture. If care be taken 
that the mould in which the plants are placed is of a proper moisture, 
the process of evaporation, which by necessity takes place within the 
case, will keep the plants properly watered, the moisture constantly 
rising from the earth, condensing on the glass, and returning whence it 
came, even as the vapours rise into our common atmosphere, gather 
into clouds, and return again to water the earth in due season. Mr. Ward 
gives us instances in which he has kept plants even for so long a period 
as eighteen years in the same case without any fresh supply of moisture; 
and says that he believes it would be quite possible to fill a case with 
palms and ferns, placing it in a position where it would always obtain 
sufficient heat and* light, that would not require water for fifty o 
a hundred years. There are, however, some plants which require to be 
kept very moist up to the time of their flowering, and afterwards to 
be nearly dry. Such plants as these should not be placed in the same 
case with those which require a different treatment. ‘To meet such 
requirements is, however, easy, by removing the lid, or opening the door 
of the case, and letting the superfluous moisture evaporate, giving a fresh 
supply when the season returns at which the plants should again become 
active. 

Care should be taken to keep your case in a suitable position with 
regard to heat and light, the degree of which must be regulated by the 
nature of the plant, and every endeavour made to fulfil as much w 
possible the circumstances of its natural position. If the case becomes 
mouldy, as sometimes happens, it probably arises from there being too 
much moisture or too little light, or from these causes conjointly producing 
a diminution of vital action in the plant, or else it may be from the 
natural decay of the individual. Whenever this occurs, the case should 
be opened, and the mouldy leaves removed, and if overmuch moisture 
appears to be the cause of the mischief, the cover should be left off 
until the excess has evaporated. If, however, the surrounding air is 
so loaded with smoke, or other injurious particles, as that the plants 
would be likely to suffer from exposure to it for a short time, the evil 
may be gradually remedied by removing the glass at the time when the 
exhalations are condensed on it, and carefully wiping them off, thus 
preventing their return to the earth; and by doing this for several 
successive days, the amount of the moisture will be very considerably 
reduced. Should slugs or other living creatures get into the mould, they 
may be destroyed by washing the earth with limewater. 





